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*™" The Shihmen Reservoir 


wi 


he Shihmen reservoir, the construction. of 
| which was first conceived by the Japanese 
their occupation of Taiwan and. for 
hich the Chinese Government kept on plan- 
| for ten long years following the retroces- 
of this island to China, is now definitely 
the way to becoming a reality. The ground- 
ing ceremony was performed by Vice-Pres- 
dent.Chen Cheng on July 7, and the reservoir 
expected to be completed within five years. 
adequate funds have been earmarked for 

his, project, there is no possibility of the cons- 
metion, work being interrupted, and we can 
afidently look forwasd to the completion’ in 
1960 of the largest reservoir in the Far East, 
h has been aptly referred to as China’s 
Obviously, the completion of the res- 

will, prove to be a. great blessing to 
@iwan. The benefits to be derived therefrom 
many: irrigation of more than 100,000 hec- 
ares of land in the northern part of the island, 
h will increase Taiwan’s annual rice pro- 
ttion by nearly 70,000 metric tons; preven- 
of floods; and generation of 200,000,000 
of electricity a year. Stated in terms of 
3 and cents, these benefits are estimated 
tan annual sum exceeding NT$130,000,000, 
hich, after the deduction of all costs, will 
We a net profit of over NT$60,000,000. And 
fifteenth year these annual. profits, . will 

¢ enabled the Government to get back every 
fmt invested in the project. What is even 
important than the benefits expected to 
sult from the completion of the reservoir is 
spirit in which such projects are. conceived 
carried but. In other words, what: is: most 


significant is the motive which’ has’ prompted 
the Chinese Government: ‘to: undertake projects 
of this kind. Needless to say, the motive of 
the Government is to promote the welfare of 
the Chinese people. It is this. motive which 
lies behind all the reconstruction work the Gov- 
ernment has been trying to carry out during 
the: last few years, including the building of 
highways and railways, the development of the 
textile and chemical industries, the implementa- 
tion:of the Land-to-the-Tiller Program, the con- 
struction of the Shihmen reservoir, etc. The 
object of the Government is not only to im- 
prove the administration of this island in all 
its ‘aspects but also to make Taiwan serve as 
a model for the other frovinces of China follow- 
ing the deliverance of the mainland from Com- 
munist tyranny and oppression. In’'a word, 
what the’ Chinese Government ‘has achieved in 
Taiwan forms a most striking contrast to the 
Communist maladministration on the mainland. 
Mao Tse-tung has elected to call his puppet 
regime “The’ People’s Republic of China,” but 
the fact remains that’ the’ Communists have 
done ‘practically nothing for the Chinese peo- 
ple. Although the Communists ‘have forced at 
least one million people to participate in river 
conservaney work and in building dikes as slave 
laborers, the provinces’ on both banks of ‘the 
Yangtze are still suffering from disastrous floods 
every summer. Millions upon millions of peo- 
ple are starving in many parts of the country, 
yet the Communists keep on exporting food- 
stuffs in éxchange for:arms and industria] equip- 
ment of ‘inferior quality from. Soviet Russia. 
The’ 450 million Chinese people ‘now suffering 
from Coftimunist ‘exploitation cannot hope to 
have a government which truly works for their 
welfare until the Chinese Government ‘headed 
by President ‘Chiang Kai-shek returns to the 
mainland to liberate them from Red domination, 
and we have no doubt that they are all fervently 
praying for the cafly aétival of that days», « 


“Neutralist’’ Clowns 


2“During the last few months, the words and 





actions of four “neutralist” clowns have receiv- : 


ed much attention in the the world press. The 
four clowns are Jawaharlal Nehru and Y. K. 
Krishna Menon of India, U Nu of Burma, and 
Ali Sastroamidjojo of Indonesia. These clowns 
have many things in common, one of which is 
their attempt to pose as “Neutralists.” All of 
them have been trying hard to give the world 
the impression that they and the governments 
they represent are unwilling to take sides in 
the present struggle between the Communist 
bloc and the democratic camp, and their “neu- 
tralism” is supposedly based on the belief that 
by assuming such an attitude they will be ina 
better position to reduce the antagonism be- 
tween the two ideologies and eventually help 
to bring about the “peaceful coexistence” of the 
Communist “and democratic nations. If the 
“neutralists” actually believe that their ‘neu- 
tralism” can contribute to the realization of 
“peaceful cdexistence” between the East and 
the West, it clearly shows that they know very 
little about democracy and even less about Com- 
munism. As a matter of fact, the desire to 
help harmonize the relations of the Communists 
and democracies cannot be the sole motive of 
the “neutralists”—if they really have such a 
motive. An even more important motive on 
their part is to curry favor with Moscow and 
its satellites in order to stave off. Communist 
aggression. This policy of self-preservation is 
understandable, but it again shows their ignor- 
ance of the immutability of Communist aims. 
Another motive which may be reasonably ascrib- 
ed to the Indian, Burmese and Indonesian leaders 
is that they are trying to increase their prestige 
in the field of international politics by offering 
to serve as go-betweens to ease the tension be- 
tween the two rival blocs. Ever since the ter- 
mination of World War II, Nehru has shame- 
lessly assigned to himself the role of Asian 
spokesman, while Menon has merely been play- 
ing the part of an assistant to the Indian Prime 
Minister. As for U Nu and Sastroamidjojo, 
they are fully aware of the insignificant status 
of Burma and Indonesia and are therefore doing 


2 


their utmost to ape Nehru in the hope, perhaps, 
of posing as Asia’s secondary spokesmen. This 
analysis of their motives cannot fail to throw 
much light on their recent activities. One afte; 
another they have made pilgrimages to Peiping, 
Nehru, being the most important one of the 
four, has displayed greater activity by Visiting 
Moscow and some of its satellites in Europe, 
All four of them have been vociferously singing 
the praises of the Communists. They can find 
nothing wrong with the Chinese Reds and haye 
been openly advocating the admission of the 
Peiping regime to the United Nations. Both 
Menon and U Nu have visited Washington t 
urge the American Government to hold direct 
negotiations with Soviet Russia’s Chinese pup. 
pets. Menon was always evasive when he was 
questioned about the possibility of the release 
of the American nationals still detained by ‘the 
Chinese Communists. U Nu, after his talks 
with President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles, declared that he had the ‘*impression” 
that most American leaders were not opposed 
to the Peiping regime’s admission to the United 
Nations. The White House, however, lost no 
time in making it known that the question of 
the Chinese Communists’ admission to the world 
organization had not even been touched upon 
in U Nu’s talks with American leaders in 
Washington. And the Burmese premier hasten- 
ed to state repentantly that he would talk lesi 
in the future. In the meantime, Nehru has 
repeatedly joined with the Communist chiefs of 
the countries he visited in issuing statements 
on the international situation as if such utter 
ances would actually bring the world nearer to 
the achievement of a lasting peace. The only 
way in which these pro-Communist “neutral 
ists” should be treated by the free world is to 
refuse to attach any importance to their clown- 
ish acts and remarks. 


Three “Brain-washed” Americans 


William A. Cowart, Otho G. Bell, and Lewis 
W. Griggs, former American prisoners of waft 
in Korea who two years ago appeared to have 
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embraced Communism and decided to live under 
the Peiping regime in preference to repatriation 
to their native land, were released by the Chi- 
nese Communists last month and are now back 
in the United States. What reasons they offered 
in persuading their Red “hosts” to let them 
leave the Chinese mainland still remains a mys- 
tery, but it is safe to say that mere “home- 
sickness” could not have been a sufficient ex- 
cuse in the eyes of the Communists. And it 
is equally certain that the Chinese Reds would 
pot have consented to their return to the Unit- 
ed States if they had suspected that the three 
ex-POWs would make anti-Communist state- 
ments immediately after getting to this side of 
the Iron Curtain. On the contrary, the leaders 
of the Peiping regime must have believed that 
their American “guests” would not fail to make 
pro-Communist remarks out of gratitude for 
the “hospitality” they had enjoyed on the Chi- 
nese mainland. Such, however, was not to be 
the case. No sooner had they set foot on the 
free soil in Hongkong than they declared that 
they had never accepted Communism. Immedi- 
ately after crossing the border they jubilantly 
expressed their satisfaction with :heir return to 
the free world, placing much emphasis on these 
two words. With regard to the decision they 
made in Korea two years ago in renouncing 
their mother country. and choosirg to live 
among the Chinese Communists, they frankly 
blamed it on their own youth and ignorance, 
although the irresistible pressure and propaganda 
of Communist agents also had a great deal to 
do with it. As to life on the Chinese main- 
land, they had nothing good to say about it. 
What the Communists showed to visitors from 
the outside world, they said, was not too bad, 
but what the visitors failed to see was simply 
“hell.” Although they had been'told in Korea 
that they were to be asked to serve as “fighters 


for peace,” the fate which actually befell them 
after their arrival in Mao Tse-tung’s “People’s 
Republic” was to be shifted from one slave 
labor camp to another. According to them, the 
Chinese people on the mainland are anti-Com- 
munist and are waiting for their eventual 
emancipation. In an interview with a UP corres- 
pondent on board the s.s. “President Cleveland,” 
on which they were returning to the United 
States, they said they believed that the land- 
ing of one battalion of American trodps at any 
port a’ong the mainland coast would hasten the 
collapse of the Peiping regime. In the mean- 
time, they were naturally also thinking of the 
treatment they were going to recei¥e on their 
return to the United States. Even before they 
left Hongkong, they said they were ready to 
face the consequences of their behavior in Korea. 
They realized they were likely to be sentenced 
to long prison terms, but they were not afraid, 
for they knew that life in an American prison 
would be much better than life on the Com- 
munis -controlled Chinese mainland. By the time 
when this issue of the Review comes off the 
press, these three youthful American Ex-POWs 
may already be facing prosecution before a 
court-martial, which they had conside ed as in- 
escapable even before their arriva: in their na- 
tive land. The American military authorities 
have every right to take whatever action 
is required under the law Of their country 
against these Ex-POWs. | 
tenuating circumstance should be taken into 
consideration: it is the fact that their waking 
up to their folly of two years ago and th:ir 
revelation of the hellish conditions. on the 
Chinese mainland constitute a most forceful 
condemnation of Communism. That, indeed, 
is in itself a contribution to the anti-Communist 
struggle the importance of wh’ch cannot be 


Howevery one ex- 


overestimated. 
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The Peace Trap weap 
tlon— 
conte 
“eT 
eac>, which is the common aspiration of all ment on record. There will be electrifying § Comr 
IP humanity, is being perverted, like every- overtures and unheard-of concessions. The § sonne 
thing else, by the Communists to serve their capitalist countries, stupid and decadent, will re. & with 
own sinister purposes. joice to cooperate in their own destruction, § stant 
All the Communist propaganda for ;eacefull They will leap at another chance to be friends, § be ab 
coexistence is but an opiate for the naive anda As soon as their guard is down, we shall smash BF of th 
trap for the unwary. _ them with our clenched fist.” blows 
In spite of the high hopes that had been en- Any reader of these cold-blooded words, of § pletel: 
tertained in certain quarters for a successful par- which only the Communists are capable when “Or 
ley at the summit, the Geneva conference did they speak to their own comrades, cannot help § most 
not solve any one of the substamtive questions being struck by the perfect coincidence between & jive . 
—German unification, European security, and Manuilsky's policy line and the current Soviet § equip; 
disarmament—that have been responsible for peace offensive. Thi 
much of the international tension since the be- All the present Soviet péace maneuvers area men i 
ginning of the cold war. prelude to something that the Russians are hatch. § it to 
The failure of the parley at the summit to ing. They are trying to “put the bourgeoisie § article 
lead to any spectacular results was only to have to sleep.” They are “launching the most ‘spec § Soviet 
been expected in view of'the basic Soviet ap- tacular peace movement on record,” They ar @™ of the 
proach to the question of peace. making “overtures and concessions.” They are, order 11 
Soviet Russia, and all Communists for that in a word, preparing for the much needed gressio 
matter, have never been interested in peace as “element of surprise.” krieg”’ 
such. They are interested in peace only as a Simultaneously. with the intensification of the ff forces 
means to an end—the overthrow of the decadent Soviet peace offensive, the men in the Kremlin} moder: 
capitalist countries and the conquest of the whole put their heads together and worked out a new warfar 
world by International Communism. strategy for war. Having made this basic deci methoc 
The blueprint for world conquest by means sion, they issued instructions last March to th® is sup; 
of a peace trap has been laid down by a leading various governmental departments and the arm proble: 
Bolshevik. Speaking at the Lenin School of ed forces for their guidance. In the next month™ “This 
Political Warfare in Moscow in 1930, Dmitry articles reflecting the new policy line began t™ strateg 
Z. Manuilsky made one of the frankest state- appear in the Soviet military and political pres. § analyze 
ments on Soviet policy: One of the most revealing articles appeared™ but in 
“War to the hilt between Communism and in the May 5, 1955 issue of Pravda, the Com #0 the 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, we munist party’s mouthpiece. That article, which# invite : 
are not strong enough to attack. Our time will “spelled out the new trends in Soviet militay On 
come in 20 or 30 years. To win we shall need science, was written by Major General D. Kori data, a 
the element of surprise. The bourgeoisie will niyenko, one of the heads of the political diree— is now 
have to be put to sleep. So we shall begin torate of Soviet naval forces in Moscow. of Sovi 
by launching the most spectacular peace move- The gist of Korniyenko’s arguments is coh™ ¢rnmen 
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To make the 
main idea stand out in bold relief, we are put- 
ting the key words in italics: 


cained in the following passages. 


“In connection with the appearance of new 
weapons possessing tremendous force of destruc- 
tion—the importance of the surprise factor in 
contemporary war has increased enormously, 

“Taking the above into consideration, the 
Communist Party demands that the whole per- 
sonnel of our Army and Navy should be imbued 
with the spirit of maximum vigilance and con- 
stant and high military preparedness, so as to 
be able to wrest the initiative from the hands 
of the enemy, and, having delivered smashing 
blows against him, finally defeat him com- 
pletely. 

“Our armed forces must be ready for the 
most active and decisive actions against an ac- 
tive enemy who 
equipped.” 

This new doctrine having been developed, the 
men in the Kremlin immediately began to feed 
it to the Soviet troops.. For instance, in an 
article published on March 24, 1955, in the 
Soviet Army’s Red Star, P. Rotmistroy, Marshal 
of the Armored Troops, openly argued that in 
order to forestall the danger of a “surprise ag- 
gression,” a “blitzkrieg,” or even a “superblitz- 
krieg” by the capitalist Powers, the Soviet armed 


is strong, technically well 


forces must “oppose them with better, more 
modern and for them unexpected methods of 
warfare.” What are meant by “unexpected 
methods of warfare?” An answer to this question 
is supplied by the author when he discusses the 
problem of space in Soviet. strategy and says, 
“This space problem. and its sole in Soviet 
strategy must be completely revised and re- 
analyzed to serve us not only in a passive way 
but in an active form—to bring atomic war in- 
to the territories of the enemies, and not to 
invite the enemy into our territory\” 

On the basis of these and other revealing 
data, a former military attache at Moscow who 
is now regularly making intelligence analyses 
of Soviet strategy for one of the Western gov- 
ernments but whose identity cannot be disclosed 
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has written an illluminating article for the June 
10, 1955 issue of the U. S% News and World 
Report. After examining all the available evi- 
dence, the author observed ‘that 
“The Soviet leaders consider surprise attack with 
atomic weapons as a decisive factor in a future 
war;” that “the Soviet Union cannot afford to 
be surprised by the enemy because that would 
be a deadly error;” and that “Therefore she 
Soviet Union must be sufficiently vigilant and 
completely prepared to forestall the enemy by 
attacking by surprise herself.” (italics not in 
the original) 

At the end of the U. S. News and World 
Report article, its author feels justified in draw- 
ing a list of five conclusions, . To quote: 

(1) The Soviet Union and.her orbit, being 
no longer encircled, is no more bound to a de- 


anonymous 


fensive strategy. 

(2) The Western World’s. war preparations, 
their economic. potential and. political solidarity 
must not be underestimated, 

“(3) The new weapons—atomic and hydrogen 
ones—if, employed by surprise might decide the 
war issue. 

*“(4) Thus the Soviet Union must at any price 
avoid the danger of being attacked by surprise 
herself, and must continue to increase her 
strength and weaken that of the enemy, so as 
to accumulate the power necessary to take ad- 
vantage of surprise on her side. 

“(5) Having realized this possibility—so attack 
the capitalist world by surprise and gain undis- 
puted world domination.” {italics not in the 
original) 

This analysis of the new Soviet strategy con- 
forms to the blueprint of wotld conquest as 
formulated by Manuilsky a quarter of a century 
ago. The Soviet leaders are talking peace to 
camouflage their real intentions. As soon as : 
the free world’s guard is down, they will stage 
a surprise attack in a final bid for world hege- 
mony. 

Mr. David Lawren:e, editor of the U. S. News 
and World Report, hits the nail right on its 
head when he describes “what we are witness- 











ing in the world today” as “a strategic diver- “stupid and decadent” as to “rejoice to cooperate _ 
sion.” All the.talk about peace, according to in their own destruction,” as Manuilsky has 
Mr. Lawrence, is simply a ruse the dictators said,—especially in view of the massive and in. 
employ to gain their own ends. controvertible evidence presented by the Russian 

The democratic countries cannot really be so Communists themselves. . 


Perfectly Unseltish 


King Ping of the kingdom of Tsin (of the Chou Dynasty) asked 
Chi Huang Yang: “Nanyang county is withou a mayor. Whom 
should we appoint to be its mayor?” ‘“Chieh Hu” was the reply. 
“Isn’t Chich Hu your enemy?” asked the king. 
“Your Majesty asked who is qualified, not who is my enemy,” 
replied Chi Huang Yang. \ 
“Good,” said the king. which 
Thereupon Chich Hu was appointed, and his appointment “was to be 
approved, by the people of the kingdom. My 
After a while, the king asked his adviser again: ‘The country , reaffis 
is now without a prim: min‘ster. who can be it?” princi| 
“Wu” was the reply. 
“Isn’t Wu the name of your son?” asked the king. 
“Your Majesty asked who is qualified, not about my son,” replied 
Chi Huang Yang. 
“Good,” the king granted. 
Thereupon he appointed Wu as the prim€ minister, and the 
appointment had the approval of the people of the kingdom. 
When Confucius heard of this, he said: “What Chi Huang Yang 
said was indeed right. He may be considered as a prefectly un- 
selfish man. From the outside world, he did not hesitate to recom- 
mend his enemy; from his own family, he did not hesitate to rec- 


ommend his son.” 


Retold by Edward Y. K. Kwong 
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Ten Years of the UN Charter’ 


By George K. C. Yeh 


MI. President, fellow delegates: 


We are gathered here to commemorate the 10th 
anniversary of the signing of the Charter. It 
is fitting and proper that. we should celebrate 
this historic occasion in San Francisco. For it 
was here, in this very hall, that the Charter 
was signed. On behalf of my delegation, I 
wish to express my sincere appreciation to the 
Mayor and the Board of Supervisors of San 
Francisco for their invitation and hospitality 
which have made it possible for the celebrations 
to be held here. 

My delegation welcomes this opportunity to 
reaffirm my country’s faith in the purposes and 
pinciples of the Charter. It recalls, not with- 
gut a measure of pride, the part my Govern- 
ment had played in the drafting of the United 
Charter. At the Dumbarton Oaks conversations 
in 1944, the Chinese Government put forward 
certain proposals which were subsequently pre- 
sented to the San Francisco Conference. These 
proposals were: (1) The Charter should provide 
specifically that adjustment or settlement of 
international disputes should be achieved with 
due regard for the principles of justice and in- 
ternational law, and (2) The Assembly should 
be responsible for initiating studies and making 
tecommendations in respect to the development 
and revision of the rules and: principles of in- 
temational law, and (3) The Economic and 
Social Council should provide for the promotion 
of educational and other forms of cultural coop- 
eration. These proposals were finally incorporat- 
td in Articles 1, 13 and 55 of the Charter. 

When we met here ten years ago, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to put the Charter into final shape, the 
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war in Europe was being won, but in Asia the 
enemy was still fighting with unabated ferocity. 
It was the opinion of some military experts that 
many thousands of men would have to be 
sacrificed before the enemy could be brought to 
surrender. My country and people had been 
bearing-the brunt of the war in Asia for eight 
long years and for four of which we stood 
almost completely alone. (applause) During 
these eight long years, we had more than once 
been approached by the enemy to agree to a 
cease-fire and a settlement on terms not alto- 
gether unfavorable. But we had rejected all such 
We had rejected them because we felt 
we were fighting for a principle on which we 


offers. 


could not afford to compromise. It had always 
been our belief that peace without justice was 
something not worth seeking. I am glad to 
observe that the honorable delegate from Leba- 
non had so eloquently dwelt on this point this 
morning. For this reason, we came to San Fran- 
cisco in 1945 with the conviction that if the 
post-war world was to be a better and happier 
one, it must be*built on the foundation of law 
and justice. And this great principle, we were 
pleased to observe, was finally written into the 
Charter. 

This special session offers a suitable occasion 
for a review of the work of the United Nations. 
What has it achieved? Where has it failed in 
the light of the purroses and principles of the 
Charter, and why? And lastly, what are the 
hopes and expectations of my government to- 
ward this international body? ‘These are some 


*Text of an address to the Commemorative Session of the 
poe Nations at San Francisco, June 23, 1955 





of the questions to which I propose to address 
myself on this commemorative occasion. 

A cursory review of the work of this organi- 
zation will reveal that in all the principal organs 
and specialized agencies, the largest measure of 
progress has been achieved where the coopera- 
tion of the nations concerned has been most un- 
stinting and the ideological conflict the least 
acute. We have seen the introduction and ex- 
pansion of the Technical Assistance Programs, 
the steady advancement of political, economic 
and educational institutions in the trust. terri- 
tories, the creation and bringing into relation- 
ship with the United Nations of a number of 
specialized agencies in the field of economic and 
social cooperation and, finally and of great im- 
portance, the adoption of the Declaration of 
Human Rights. In the political field, the 
United Nations played an important part in the 
emergence of Indonesia and Lybia as indepen- 
dent states, Here we have two instances of 
colonies achieving freedom and fu!l sovercignty 
with the assistance of this international body. 
Here also the change was effected on the basis 
of mutual sympathy, respect and understanding. 
My delegation takes just pride in the fact that 
my Government has always championed the 
rights of the colonial peoples in their struggle 
for independence and freedom. (applause) 

Looking back on the: past decade, we are 
struck by the fact that the influence of the 
United Nations has been mainly confined to the 
free world and that its action has been most ef- 
fective where it is not hampered by the misuse 
of the veto power and by obstruction. In this 
connection, I wish to compliment the honorable 
delegate from Cuba“on his eloquent statement 
on this subject yesterday. (applause) 

Thus far, the greatest landmark in the his- 
tory of the United Nations has undoubtedly 
been the collective action authorized by the 
Security Council in 1950 to counter Communist 
aggression in Korea. The resolution adopted 
by the Security Council on that occasion togeth- 
er with the “Uniting for Peace” Resolution 
of the General Assembly remains the most 


positive action ever taken by this organization, 
It brought about for the first’ time a United 
Nations enforcement action to repel aggression, 
By that action, the United Nations became ong 
again a repository of the world’s hopes for 


' security and justice. It demonstrated to th 


world that collective security was indeed po. 
sible. But I am sure, Mr. president, we all 
agree that there have been more than just this 
one occasion in these past ten years when’ such 
action by the United Nations could have aide 
the cause for which we all stand, 

Like all products of the human mind, th 
Charter is, of course, not perfect. But it mug 
be remembered that the success or failure of 
an international organization like the United 
Nations depends not so much on the perfection 
of a written instrument as on the spirit whid 
animates its members. If the United Nation 
is to work as an effective organ for internation 
al peace and security, the state-members mus 
unreservedly dedicate themselves to this comma 
task and must be ready to make the greateg 
sacrifices in defense of the principles for whid 
the Charter stands. I am pleased to note thy 
this view has been shared by several speaken 
before me. 

The problem with which this organization 
and the whole free world is faced today is th 
rapid advance of a force dedicated to the 4 
truction of the very goals we hold dear, a 
which recognizes no will or law above i 
That force, Mr. President, is Communism 
(applause) This advance has been gained thro 
the creation of carefully timed periods of a 
nating tension and relaxation—a_ calcu 
plan to exploit the world’s fear of war and le 
ing for peace. We must look realities in 
face. We must realize that Communism— 
all its devious methods of aggression—constit 
a real menace and must be stopped before 
can be lasting peace. (applause) 

In the preamble of the Charter, for insta 
we are call:d upon to reaffirm our faith i 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
worth of the human person. Further, we 
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enjoined to establish the conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations arising — 


from treaties and other sources of. international 
law can be maintained and to promote. social 
progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom, These are indeed noble aims. And 
yet, need I say that in our world today, there 
are vast. areas where fundamental human rights, 
where freedon, and where the dignity and worth 
of the human person are but a mockery? 
(applause) 

| As we commemorate the 10th anniversary: of 
the United Nations, our conscience cannot but 
be troubled by the spectacle of millions : of 
human beings languishing in sub-human condi- 
tions in the labor camps of Eastern Europe and 
Asia, of many more millions who are denied 
the freedom of religion, occupation and election. 
We cannot and should not forget them. They 
are our fellow human beings. (applause) 

Furthermore, world peace and human freedom 
are inseparable. As long as a large section of 
the world’s population continues to live under 
conditions of abject slavery, there can be no 
durable peace. Those who do not respect the 
rights of men at home are not likely to respect 
the rights of smaller and weaker nations. (ap- 
plause) 

In Europe, the advance of world Communism 
has been somewhat checked by a policy of 
strength, In Asia, on the other hand, Commu- 
nist expansionism forges ahead with renewed 
vigor, Let us not blink at the facts. A ‘state 
of permanent tension exists in Korea. In Indo- 
China, the Communists have broken - pledges 
made at Geneva and have used the tactics of 
infiltration and subversion in South Vietnam. 
The eventual objective no doubt, in my opinion, 
isto bring the whole country under Communism. 
In many parts of Malaya, Communist guerrilla 
forces, supported and directed by Peiping, have 
been terrorizing the local population for eight long 
years, Theend is not yet in sight. Morerecently, 
the Communists in Singapore have instigated 
Violence and fomented labor unrest. Commu- 
nist influence in the schools and labor unions 
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are growing with every passing day. The future 
certainly does not augur well for that part of 
the world, ', ; 

The Chinese Communists haye never obsersed 
United Nations Charter. provisions respecting 
the obligations of: all nations to preserve peace, 
to fulfill international obligations, or to respect 
human rights and freedom. On the mainland, 
the Chinese people are suffering. from.acts of 
tyranny and oppression never before. known. in 
Chinese history. My delegation has, over the 
past years, brought before the various organs. of 
the United Nations facts and statistics concern- 
ing the fate of the Chinese people under Com- 
munist rule. These statistics have, for the 
most part, been produced by the Communists 
themselves. Unlike Hitler, who took good care 
to keep concentration camps and other unsavory 
practices out of the public eye, the regime of 
Mao. Tse-tung has taken a. perverse pleasure in 
bragging about the number of executions, the 
number of slave camps and such matters, 

This regime on mainland China has brain- 
washed into abject submission some of the finest 
intellectuals in the world. It has extorted for- 
eign exchange from the overseas; relatives of 
people living under its control by various means 
of threat and blackmail. It has dumped narcot- 
ics onto the world market, causing a major in- 
ternational narcotics situation. It. has developed 
a systematic plan for destroying the foundation 
of the teachings of Confucius. It has reduced 
the status of the farmer to that of.a slave 
laborer. It has made. religion an instrument of 
state policy, and true followers. of all religious 
faiths are being subjected to.,torture and per- 
secution. 

This Chinese Communist regime on the main- 
land is- not based upon peace but war. Its 
whole structure and philosophy are designed 
for conflict. Its daily. slogan is “struggle”— 
struggle between classes and struggle between 
nations. 

THE PRESIDENT (Mrz. E,.N. van Kleffens): 
May I please interrupt the honorable repre- 
sentative. I am sorry to do that. | But I think 





he is straying rather far from the subject of 
these meetings. I am the first to recognize, 
of course, that mention was made of China by 


previous speakers and I feel therefore sure that 


the mecting wants the honorable representative 
to continue on this point, but I would sug- 
gest, briefly and, of course, with that modera- 
tion we know he has himself at heart, and 
thereupon to proceed with his address of com- 
memoration for which we are here assembled. 

Mr. President, (applause) with due deference 
to the Chair, I think I have not referred to any 
particular State Member of the United Nations, 
(prolonged applause) nor ‘have I accused any 
particular government represented here, nor have 
I discussed any specific controversial question. 
(prolonged applause) I feel that I have the duty 
and right to reflect the views of my Govern- 
ment which I have the honor to represent, in 
regard to the main developments in the world 
in the last ten years and probable developments 
in the years to come. (applause) \ 

Furthermore, Mr. President, a number of 
speakers have made references regarding the 
so-called question of Chinese representation, and 
I have not replied, and I do not intend to. 
(applause) Mr. President, I crave your indulgence 
for having spoken these words and I shall con- 
tinue, observing your ruling as best I can. (pro- 
longed applause) 

(Its major success to date has been the crea- 
tion of a military machine with which to threat- 
en its neighbors and the rest of the world. 
The leaders of this regime make no secret of 
the fact that warfare has been a key factor in 
their achievements. And, like all Communist 
dictatorships, Mao Tse-tung’s regime is based 
on deceit and duplicity. For instance, the Chi- 
nese Communists have charged the United Na- 
tions with aggression in Korea, a position from 
which they have never retreated. In like 
manner and with complete disregard for facts, 
the Chinese Communists have revealed their 
own nature before the world by such charges 
as that the United States engaged in germ 
warfare in Korea of that Catholic orphanages 
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in China committed genocide.) * 

And I must say that the Chinese Ccmmyu. | 
nists are so devoid of humanitarian feclings that 
they scornfully turned down all offérs of assist. 
ance from the international Red Cross lag 
summer when the mainland was suffering the 
werst floods in the memory of living men, 
What was more, at a time when thousands of 
people were dying of starvation and hundreds 
of thousands of people were scrubbing the 
countryside for roots and wild berries, the Com. 
munists continued to ship rice and other food 
items abroad in exchange for machinery and in. 
dustrial materials which were essential to the 
strengthening of their military potential. (This 
then, in brief, is the type of regime with which 
we are confronted in Asia.)** I raise this, Mr, 
President, not as a matter of debate, but merely 
to call attention to facts which the United Na. 
tions must face now ard in the future. (ap. 
plause) 

Ms. President, it may be recalled that some 
20 years ag-, the League of Nations was faced 
with a challenge not unlike that which now 
confronts the United Nations. Fascist Italy 
invaded Ethiopia. Emperor Haile Selassie, ius 
before his exile, warned the Great Powers of 
the perils of appeasement. He said, “Do the 
people of the world not realize that by fighting 
on until the bitter end I am not only perform 
ing my sacred duty to my people, but standing 
guard in the last citadel of collective security? 
Are they too blind to see that I have my re 
sponsibilities to the whole of humanity to face” 
Later, he appealed to the League of Nations 
He said, I am here today.. to give Europe warm 
ing of the doom that awaits it if it bows be 
fore the fait accompli...If a strong government 
finds that it can with impunity destroy a weak 
people, then the hour has struck for that weak 
people to appeal to the League of Nations # 
give its judgment in all freedom.’ (God and 
history will remember your decision...” Tht 
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League, as we recall, turned a deaf ear to the 
Emperor’s plea. Fascist aggression went on un- 
checked. The League’s inaction spelled its 
doom.) * ** 

Today, the same challenge is being flung at 
the United Nations, and such countries as 
Korea, Vietnam and the Republic of China are 
faced with an aggressor far more ruthless 
Let us hdpe 
that the United Nations, unlike its predecessor, 


and. determined than Mussolini. 


will face up to the Communist challenge square- 
ly and without equivocation. (applause) Let us 
hope that this great international body will 


remain steadfast and true to the high princi- 
ples and purposes’ embodied in its Charter. As : 
we enter the second decade of our existence, 
we should once again remind ourselves that the 
road to peace is indeed tortuous and long and - 
that durable peace will only come when it is 
built, not on the shifting sand of expediency, 
but on the rock of moral strength. 

I thank you, Mr. President. (prolonged ap- 
plause) 


***Sentences omitted in delivery. 


Rotational Irrigation in Taiwan 


By Chow Lee 


. l. Previous Studies 


ince the writer came to Taiwan in 1949, 
§ he has been engaged in irrigation work. 
He was especially interested inthe duty of 
water used in irrigation, It has been a surprise 
tohim that a statistical study of many Taiwan 
imigation systems shows a duty of one cubic 
meter per second of flow for only 330-400 
hectares of paddy field. On the Chinese main- 
land a discha ge of one cubic meter per second 
of water is usually adequate for the irrigation 
of 1,000-1,660 hectares. In other words, on the 
mainland the same vo!ume of water can irrigate 
three or four times as large an area. This sit- 
uation prompted him to find out what had 
caused such a low duty of water on this Island, 
The local irrigation practice and his failure to 
obtain any irrigation regulations suggested to him 
that the low duty of irrigation water in Taiwan 
has been largely due to the continuous irriga- 
tion practice. 

With very few exceptions, farmers in Taiwan 
supply their land with a continuous flow of 
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water. Starting from rice planting until about 
15-20 days before harvest, except during weed- 
ing and the application of chemical fertilizers, 
water is applied to the rice fields day and night. 
In places where the paddy. field is used as a 
passageway to convey the irrigation water, water 
flows into the field at one end and ort at the 
other. For each crop of rice, there are two or 
three times of weeding and application of fer- 
tilizers which require a total of five or six days. 
The average growing period of a rice crop is 
about 120 days. Excluding the time of weeding, 
fertilizer application, and the short period prior 
to harvest, when no water is applied, irrigation 
continues for about one hundred days. The 
depth of water ap-led is five or six centimeters 
on the average. The writer saw water depths 
of ten cen imeters or more. 

This local practice of continuous irrigation has 
its historical background. The history of irri- 
gation in Taiwan may be traced back to the Yuan 
Dynasty (1277-1367). People came from ° the 
Chinese mainland and built canals to irrigate 
the land they cultivated. In 1895 when the 
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Japanese first occupied this Island, the irrigated 
area was only about 196,000 hectares. The 
demand for water for purposes of irrigation was 
not so great as at present, because the popula- 
tion then was sparse and the irrigation area 
The administration of the irrigation 
systems was vested in,the hands of the water 


small. 


users themselves. As irrigation water was 
plentiful at all times, little or no regulation on 
its use was necessary. 

During 1933-1943, extensive irrigation experi- 
ments were made all over the Island. Their 
results were studied and incorporated by the 
writer in a paper “Rotational Versus Continuous 
Irrigation Methods for Taiwan” written in late 
1951. Revised in April, 1953, that paper was 
mimeographed and came to be known as the 
Irrigation and Engineering Series No. 3, Joint 
Commission on Rural Reconstruction (JCRR). 
Some tests were intended to show the influence 
of different irrigation methods on crop yields. 
Some were to show the influence of different 
depths of water or different species of rice. Still 
others were designed to ascertain the best inter- 
val between irrigations. The tests were exten- 
sive, and the results were interesting. A total 
number of 287 tests was studied, of which 198 
were used for the purpose of comparing crop 
yields by rotational versus continuous irrigation. 
About one half of the cases showed better 
yields for rotational irrigation, while the other 
half showed the opposite, Of the 198.tests, 70% 
or 142 cases showed yield differences of less 
than 10% based on the yield by the local method 
of continuous irrigation, 43 tests showed differ- 
ences of 10-20%, 9 tests showed differences of 
20-30%, one test showed a difference of 30-40%, 
two tests showed differences of 40-50%,. and 
one test showed a difference of over 50%. 

A number of tests were made with different 
irrigation intervals of one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, nine, or fifteen days. One irrigation 
in three days and one in four days were the 
most common... The tests indicated that an in- 
terval of one irrigation in three days had greater 
possibilities of more yield, than any other kind 
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of rotation. 
The different depths of water used in thep 


tests varied from just enough water to prevem 
the soil from cracking to enough water to keg 














the ficid saturated. The intermediate depths f § 2 

water were 0.015m, 0.03m, 0.036m, 0.045m, practi 
0.06m, and.0.09m. In some tests the wate & tonal 
was maintained at a given depth, and no igs. § wo on! 
gation was applied until the water fell beloy# . 3. 

that level. In many tests, for both rotationg & out by 
and continuous methods, water was continuoush § (PWC 
applied for a short period immediately ‘afte & geners 
planting. This period was either three, seveg, & other 

or ten days, from planting to first weeding. hf wed t 
most cases a depth of three to four centimeten ™ becaus 
of water was used for rotational irrigation & detrim 





Greater depth did not necessarily show any in. 
crease of yield. On the contrary, many test 
showed less yield with increased depth of water 



























Careful analysis of the results led to three cong The 
clusions. First, as far as yield is concernejm thre 
most tests did not show any appreciable diffe,— superv: 
ence between the two methods, although somi forcem 
tests did show a noticable increase in yield fog Rotatic 
the rotational over against the continugm[ sstablis 
method. Secondly, most tests showed an appmjy Provin 
ciable decrease of water depth for the rotational msente 
method as follows: Depart: 
Depths of Water for Corresponding Depths of — 
Rotational Method Water for Continuow § %@ W 
f-23, AROS Method Bureau 
0.015 m. 0.030 m. Station. 

0.030 m. 0.045—0.050m. ff Hydrau 

0.036 m. 0.060 m. Associa 
Thirdly, five tests indicated a saving of 15.84m wan 
to 38.7% of water, or 26.1% on an average lame *dvisor 
the rotational method. It seemed possible d The 
rotational irrigation, together with a better wig te to 
lization of rainfall and better operation of tH @@ su 
irrigation system, could effect a saving of 54m Station s 
to 50% of water. I then made the followimgy MPro 
suggestions: ' Be Ment o 
1. That further experiments be encou gel Station 
to determine the relative yields and the amoulgy Monster: 
of wa:er required for each of the two’ methé brieé 
To make the results comparable, uniform tam  ©*** 
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methods should b: devised. In order to observe 
the effects in different locatities, a few centrally 
jeated experimental stations should be utilized 


ft the supervision of the tests. 

2. That new irrigation systems, as far as 
pacticable, be planned and designed for: rota- 
tional irrigation and that subsidies be limited 
toonly such systems. 

3, That an educational- program be carried 
gut by the Provincial Water Conservancy Bureau 
(WCB), and that farmers and the people in 
general be persuaded through pamphlets and 
other means that rotational irrigation should be 
wed not just because it would save water, but 
because excessive use of water would be even 
detrimental, 


I. Rotational Irrigation Promotion 
Commission 

The Ministry of Economic Affairs appointed 
a three-man committee in October, 1954 to 
supervise and advise on rotational irrigation en- 
forcement. In the previous month, a Provincial 
Rotational Irrigation Promotion Commission was 
established under the sponsorship of the Taiwan 
Provincial Department of Reconstruction. Rep- 
resented on this Commission are the Provincial 
Department of Reconstruction, Provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture and Forestry, Provin- 
al Water Gonservancy Bureau, Provincial Food 
Bureau, Provincial Agricultural Experimental 
Station, Ministry of Economic Affairs, National 
Hydraulic Laboratory, and the Jcint Hydraulic 
Association. Professor C. King of the National 
Taiwan University and the present writer are 
advisors. 

The purposes of the Promotion Commission 
ue to promote rotational irrigation and to plan 
and supervise experimental and demonstration 
stations. Among the important achievements of 
the Promotion Commission has been the establish- 
ment of the Rotational Irrigation Experimental 
Station at Chung-ying, Tainan and of four de- 
Monstration stations in northern Taiwan. A 
brief description of these stations follows: 
‘Chung-ying Experimental Station: The Chia- 
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nan district is: one of the few localities in 
Taiwan where rotatiorial irrigation has been 
practised. The Chianan Canal system has two 
sources of irrigation water—the Cho-shui River 
and the Coral Lake Reservoir.» The former 
source irrigates two-crop paddy fields and the 
latter three-year rotation fields) which, as the 
name implies, yield three different crops—sugar- 
cane, rice, and another crop—in a three-year 
period. In this district, the farmers are well 
accustomed to rotation. But research is still 
necessary to determine the proper rotational in- 
terval and the proper depth of irrigation water. 
The Chung-ying Experimental Station was 
established for the purpose of improving the pres- 
ent rotational method so as to achieve a fur- 
ther saving of water and hence a further exten- 
sion of the irrigated area. 

The plan of this Experimental Station was 
drawn up by the Promotion Commission and 
financed by JCRR in an amount of NT$218,- 
500. This plan contemplates experimentation 
on about 110 hectares of two-crop rice fields 
subdivided into five areas with water applied at 
five different rotational intervals varying from 
six to fifteen days. Of these 110 hectares a 
small area, one hectare in size, is set aside as 
the control area, which is again subdivided into 
plots. Water is supplied to these plots in the 
same way as to the other 109-hectare area. 
The .flow in the control area is much more ex- 
actly measured and controlled. The selection 
of such a large area for experimentation -has 
been motivated by a desire to discover actual 
problems in wide enforcement. 

This sample of a complete irrigation system 
as demonstrated at the Experimental Station 
with proper installation of measuring devices— 
Parshall Flumes, broad-crest weirs—and turn- 
outs has attracted thousands of people to go 
there for an inspection, tad 

The experimental work started in late 1954. 
It has been temporarily planned for one year 
but will probably be continued. The work is 
supervised by a group of people forming the 
field unit of the Promotion Commission. This 
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field un‘t is participated in by representatives 
from the local irrigation district. The present 
plan is being applied only to two-crop paddy 
fields. Its extension to three-year rotation fields 
is under contemplation. Such an extension 
plan was presented to JCRR for additional 
financial assistance. 

Demonstration Stations: Four demonstration 
stations have been established in northern Tai- 
wan, two in. Taoyuan District, and two in Tai- 
pei District. Both districts are situated along 
the Takekan River, where water disputes have 
been serious in dry years. In this area, far- 
mers are accustomed to continuous irrigation 
and are not aware of the merits of rotational 
irrigation. It is necessary to demonstrate to 
them that rotational irrigation would reduce 
drought damage, lessen water disputes, and, 
most important of all, would not diminish the 
crop yield. 

The demonstration plans were als@ made by 
the Promotion Commission and financed by the 
PWCB. The personnel supervising the work 
came from the Promotion Commission and the 
irrigation districts concerned. 

For both the Experimental and Demonstra- 
tion. Stations, special emphasis was laid on 
common seedling beds. Common seedling beds 
have been considered necessary for various agri- 
cultural and engineering reasons, chief among 
which are perfect control of seed selection, im- 
provement, pest prevention, seedling bed mak- 
ing, transplantation, and time of irrigation. It 
has been generally agreed by agriculturists and 
engineers that use of common seedling beds 
should be extended to achieve a further increase 
of production and further saving of irrigation 
water. 

The Promotion Commission has done its best 
to promote rotational irrigation. Through its 
efforts, governments on different levels and 
local irrigation districts are becoming aware of 
the merits of rotational irrigation. 


IIL The 1955 Drought and 
Rotational Irrigation 


The recent drought put rotational irr:gatiog 
to a severe test. Many places began on their 
own initiative to adopt rotational irrigation, Jp 
order to find out the results and difficulties of 
enforcing rotational irrigation, the Promotion 
Commission recommended to Governor C, kK 
Yen that an inspection party be organized w 
make a tour of the Island. The party consigt. 
ed of representatives from the various organiza. 
tios represented on the Promotion Commissigg 
and was headed by Commissioner Hsu Ching. 
chung of the Provincial Government. Two 
forms and a questionnaire were prepared for ug 
in the collection of ddta. The inspection trip 
started on April 3, 1955 and thirty-five of th 
forty hydraulic associations were inspected. The 
findings of the inspection party were summa. 
ized in its report dated April 18, 1955 as fok 
lows: ; 

“Among the 35 irrigation districts inspected, 
33 practised rotational irrigation and had a totd 
transplanted area of 212,0)9 hectares, of which 
195,959 hectares, or 92.4% practised rotational 
irrigation. If rotational irrigation had not bee 
used, the transplanted area would have bee 
only 139,797 hectares. In other words, ,an ip 
crease of 72,213 hectares, or 51.7%, was accom. 
plished by rotational irrigation. In addition, 
another 35,011 hectares were saved by the row 
tional use of water. The amount of wate 
available was only about 40% of that in ordin 
ary years.” 

The report indicated that rotationa! irrigation 
had been helpful to about 107,006 _ hectares 
from which at least 150,000 tons of rice coull 
have been harvested. At the current price this 
would have meant a monetary value of NI} 
300,000,000. The additional operational con 
was estimated to be NT$5,000,000 or 1.67%, 

The inspection was immediately followed 9 
an annual conference of the hydraulic associ 
tions in Taiwan, which reflected the gene 
feeling about rotational irrigation. This com 
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ference was held in Tainan in April 20-23, 
1955. The opinions. expressed by participants 
jn the conference include the following: 

a. Rotational irrigation should become a reg- 
war irrigation method. It should be system- 
stic and its principles and details should be regu- 
lated by the government. 

b. The canal systems should be strengthened 
md be made as complete as possible. Some 
lterals ought to be enlarged to convey more 
Additional — gates, 


water in a= shorter time. 
checks, and turnouts should be installed to save 
qperational cost. 


c. Necessary fund should be made available, 

The inspection of the Experimental Station 
wok a whole day. The inspection group received 
detailed reports from the field personnel of 
the Promotion Commission who had _ been par- 
ticipating in the experimental work. The layout 
of the experimental farm and methods of ex- 
primentation were explained. In the field the 
group was shown the Parshall Flumes for flow 
measurement, and the simple and new gate in- 
stallations for accurate and easy operation. The 
goup was also shown the proper way of build- 
ing the boundary dikes which are requ red to 
seduce percolation and increase the volume of 
tiiective rainfall. How to operate the gate in 
order to direct a certain flow of water to a 
certain area for a certain length of time was 
demonstrated. 

The program of the annual conference and 
the great interest shown by all participants re- 
flected the general feeling regarding rotational 
itrigation. 

Of those hydraulic associations which practised 
Wtational irrigation in the recent drought some 
achieved very good results. The Nantou District 
may be cited as one of the best examples. In 
February, 1955, the Nantou Hsien Government 
dew up a detailed plan for rotational irriga- 
tion. The plan made out an’ exact rotation 
shedule for each canal. For example, each 
canal system was to be div ded into certain 
tumber of étretches and each stretch was to 
get the available water for a definite length of 
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time. Water was delivered in accordance with 
a definite schtdule. A committee to supervise 
strict enforcement was appointed by the Magis- 
trate with himself as Chairman. The total 
area;~12,540 hectares, was all transplanted with 
only 200 cubic feet per second of water, or 
about 35% of the ordinary flow. Without 
adopting rotational irrigation, the total trans- 
planted area in Nantou would have been only 
about 8,000 hectares. This means a gain of about 
NT$24,000,000 according to an official report. 
The operational cost. was estimated to have been 
N1T$400,000 or 1.67%. 


IV. Future Prospect of 
Rotational irrigation 


The enforcement of rotational irrigation. on 
an island-wide basis is not without difficulty. 
Although it has been amply proved that rota- 
tional irrigation saves water and involves no 
diminution in crop yield, farmers are reluctant 
to practise it because they are not accustomed 
to it. Some who are. well’ aware of the merits 
of rotational irrigation still think it is not neces- 
sary to adopt it except during years of drought. 
This situation can be corrected in due course 
of time if the government is determined to do 
so. The enforcement o_ rotational irrigation 
should not be more difficult than the implemen- 
tation of. land reform programs. 

The Rotational Irrigation Promotion Commis- 
sion has hada satisfactory start and has accom- 
plished a good deal in the short time since its 
establishment. Undoubtedly this Commission 
will be a great help in the future enforcement 
of rotational irrigation. 

The fact that rotational irrigation has proved 
to be helpful in the recent dtought has dispelled 
some doubts on the usefulness of rotational 
irrigation. It has been recommended by the 
inspection party of the Provincial Government 
and decided by the annual conference of the 
hydraulic associations that the funds required 
for enforcing rotational irrigation should be 
budgeted. 

{t may be encouraging to know that through 
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the experimental station in Chung-ying, Tainan, 
the use of measurement devices*such as Par- 
shall Flumes in the canal has been gradually 


Some newly complet- 


extended to other places. 
ed irrigation systems such as the A-Kung-Tien 


Canal, are being planned to serve a wider area 
by rotational irrigation. Some irrigation systems 
now under planning such as the Ta-pu Reservoir 
Project, will also supply irrigation by rotation. 
All these point to a fair future for the enforce- 
ment of rotational irrigation. 

The merits of rotational irrigation will be 
more pronouncedly felt if the irrigation water 
is supplied from a reservoir, because the water 
saved can be stored in the reservoir and be 
used either to supply irrigation to a larger area 
The present 


development in 


or to generate electric power. 
tendency of water resources 
Taiwan is toward basin-wide development by 
multiple-purpose projects, in which water reg- 
ulation and control by reservoirs would be in- 
dispensable. Regulated or controlled water 
supply would offer the farmers more assurance 
of available water for irrigation. It is possible 
that the total amount of water saved from 
rotational irrigation could be used to supply an 
additional area of 100,000—150,00) hectares of 
paddy fields. 

Some may argue that enforcement of rotation- 
al irrigation would require a larger operational 
cost as well as modifications or strengthening 
of the present irrigation systems.. It must of 


course be conceded that to change the tradition- 


‘ water, to settle disputes, etc. 


al method of irrigation which has been in ugg 
for two and a half centuries is not a simple 
matter. Naturally additional manpower would 
be required to convince the farmers of the 
merits of a newer method of irrigation, to take 
care of rotating, to prevent the stealing: of 
But this addition, 
al operational cost can be eliminated whey 
rotational irrigation is made systematic and be 
comes a normal procedure to which the farmey 
are accustomed. Evidence of this statemey 
can be found in the Chianan Canal Distrig, 
where a long practice of rotational irrigatigg 
has made it possible for the owners of fifty» 
hectares to hire only two irrigators to take cag 
of their fields. For conventional irrigation. th 
farmers have to use at least three times 
much labor. As to the strengthening of th 
present irrigation systems, it is to be noticed 
that for such good systems as the Taoyuay 
Canal, strengthening may not be absolutely neceg 
sary. Only poorer or incomplete systems would 
require some improvement of the conveyanté 
system and the construction of additional gates 
checks, and turnouts. Strictly speaking, som 
of these additional structures would be necessay 
anyhow regardless of what irrigation method 
used. The required modifications would co@ 
little in comparison with the benefits of rote 
tional irrigation which would appreciably com 
tribute to the improvement of the Island 
economy. 
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The Development of the Short Story 
in America 


By Marvin Felheim 


I 


A” work of art offers a significant means 


whereby we can explore the relationship 
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between life and art. That 
central to culture and philosophy. * But a we 
of art presents us with more than a basis f 


relationship 
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wolving an aesthetique. ‘It also opens up a 
revealing insight into national character, In this 
respect, the short story, a form of literary art 
almost as old as civilization itself and yet as 
practiced today a typical national phenomenon, 
is an interesting case in point. 

The short story was a well-known artistic 
‘fom in antiquity. The Bible is full of excel- 
lent examples, particularly many episodes in the 
life of Jesus; perhaps the most polished ex- 
amples of the form are “The Story of Ruth” 
fom the Old Testament; “The Story of the 
}rodigal Son” from the New Testament and 
‘The Story of Susannah and the Elders” from 
the Apochryphia. Even older than Biblical 
stories are the Fables of Aesop, a collection of 
wimal myths, typical of, almost every ancient 
gciety. But both Bible stories and beast fables 
were told with a.moral purpose: to instruct or 
form men. So, although they are in form 
short stories their status as pure works of: art 
is somewhat vitiated by their didactic purpose, 
They do, however, reveal to us man’s need to 
understand the universe, his desire to have a 
moral basis for his life, and his emotional feel- 


ings for plot, for the orderly arrangement of a 


sties of events leading to an emotionally- satis- 
fying conclusion. 

But it has remained for modern times to pro- 
vide an artistic (rather than a moral) justifica- 
tion for the short story. And it was in Ameri- 
ca that the first, and still the most famous, 
definition was formulated.. The earliest Ameri- 
tan writers did not use the term, short story. 
Washington Irving labelled his work The Sketch 
Book (1819-20) and indiscriminately mingled 
folk tales with essays and descriptive pieces. 

wthorne, Poe and Melville all used the word, 

; in 1837, Hawthorne published Twice- 
old Tales; Poe's first collection (1837) was 
Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, where- 

Melville called his stories The Piazza Tales 
1856). 

It remained for Poe, writing a review of Haw- 
home’s Tales, to attempt the first serious def- 
nition of the short story. He insisted that the 
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tale was the only “proper” field) for “the ex- 
ercise of the highest genius” in prose. Poe 
eliminated the novel on the basis of its “length,” 
which. rendered it “objectionable.” Because the 
novel cannot be read “at one sitting,” it cannot 
avail itself of. “the immense benefit of totality,” 
So he established the. first..purely artistic prin, — 
ciple for the composition of the short story. “In 
the brief tale,” Poe continued, “the author is 
enabled to carry out his full design without in- 
terruption. During the hour of perusal, the soul 
of the reader is at the writer’s control.” 

The definition then continued with this fa- 
mous. paragraph: 

A skillful literary artist. has constructed.a 
tale. If wise, he has not fashioned his thoughts 
to accommodate his incidents: but having 

\. conceived, with deliberate care, a certain unique 
or single effect to be wrought out, he then 
invents such incidents—he then combines such 
events as may best aid him in establishing 
their preconceived effect. If this very initial 
_sentence tend not to the outringing of this 
effect, then he has failed in his first step. 
In the whole composition there should be no 
word written, of which the. tendency, direct 
or indirect, is not-to the one pre-established 

_ design. And by such means, with such skill 
and care, a picture is at length painted which 
leaves in the mind of him who contemplates 
it with a kindred art, a sense. of the fullest 
satisfaction, . The idea of the tale has been 
presented unblemished, because undisturbed .. 
Although this definition is in some ways un- 

satisfactory (it stresses only totality and unity), 
it has nevertheless remained one of the best 
statements yet evolved. Like Aristotle's defini- 
tions, it has the advantage of being a descrip- 
tion of the actual practice of “the highest 
genius,” in this case Hawthorne, Poe’s dictum 
established a formal philosophical basis for the 
short story. At the some time, in his works 
Poe was practicing what he preached. 
sf 
The growth of the short story in America 
was prompted, however, by much more than a 
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definition. Indeed, external influences were most 
important; they gave a motivation which was 
crucial to the development of the form. 

First of all, there was the question of interna- 
tional copyright, or, rather, the practice of Amer- 
can printers ahd publishers who failed or, more 
exactly, refused to recognize any legal or financial 
restrictions upon their activities; they pirated 
without consciences the popular English novels of 
the times. The consequence of their ruthlessness 
was that English novels became widely available 
in America not only because they were good, of 
course, but also because they were cheap. The 
latest works of Scott and Dickens, to mention 
only the most popular and most abused authors, 
were rushed to America, and printed. The ‘his- 
tory of American publishing is full of fascinat- 
ing accounts of the activities of the men who 
built up the lucrative trade in literature. 

The result was that American writers faced 
fierce and almost insurmountable competition. 
They could try to compete, as Irving and Cooper 
did, with established British au:hors, either in 
the field of the novel or the essay. Or they 
could turn to a related, but non-competitive 
field, the short story. British magazines, it is 
trus, were circulated in America, but they did 
not lend themselves to the profitable: kind of 
pirating that novels did. So the American 
writer was free to engage in this new, but 
stimulating and closely connected, literary activ- 
ity. Poe, indeed, worked for a number of 
magazines. And Melville found markets for his 
stories even after his novels had ceased to find 
favor with publishers or the public. 

Of course the growth of the magazine publish- 
ing business was itself of the greatest impor- 
tance in creating a need and a reward for the 
writing of short stories. The histagy of ‘the 
printing and publishing trades again offers a 
multitude of incidents to demonstrate that the 
economic motive was a significant factor in this 
development. Not only magazines but also col- 
lections of short stories‘in book form found 
favor with the public and publishers alike. In 
this crucial formative stage the short story was 
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thus favored by an expanding market, a ‘fay 











which, however crass and commercial it may > f 
seem, has a real bearing upon the history gf sy 
any art. o 
One must not, in this connection, fail to'take ago 
into account a typical American chitracteristic J. 
the love for something “quick” and “easy” ft 
Indeed, the short story has given way to th a ct 
short short story, just as Life has led to Quieh, is F 





novels have been summarized in Omnibooh, a 
and all things have led tothe Reader's Digen@ of 
However much one may deplore this tendeng § 
to reduce ‘everything to sugar-coated capsuk 
size, yet it has been a consistent aspect ¢ 
American life. ‘The drive, the speed, the rub 
of our’ civilization are qualities always noted by 
foreign observers. In the field of literatuy s 
this zest has been one of the factors prompting ¥ 
the development of the short ,story. Million 
of Americans read only magazines; they ha 
no time for longer and more complicated (@ 
more demanding?) pieces of writing. The sha 
Story has been an obvious literary answer ih 
this requirement: it has adapted itself to thm 
needs of a fiercely and determinedly “spe 
















honed t 


society. # 

One of the worst aspects of this particuli 
economic and cultural aspect om American 
has been the tendency toward standardi 
and machine production. The short story 
not escaped this fate." In the hands of | 
ploiters, both writers and publishers, it has 
come a formula. As practiced by such 
manipulators as O. Henry and dozens of a 
successful magazine writers, the story has 

: than 

come a trick, with a neatly tacked-on en 
or an equally mechanical girl-meets-boy 
skillfully manipulated aécording to a formu. 
which can be learned (at least so the advertie—, hs 
ments assure us) from a correspondence schow—y + 








But stories of this kind are stories only i 
mame; we have no other term by which to 
them. They do not represent art, which is th 
blending of form and content into an intel 
tually and emotionally satisfactory whole; t 
““resent the machine, the technique, the me 








requently 
’ Tt st 
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they fill s> many pages at so much per’ word; 
they represent only one aspect, the material 
aspects of*American society. Fortunately; their 
ggaficance is not great; no one claims for 
ikem more than a sociological interest. 

"BE the development of an art form shows 
"7 daracteristics typical of the society at large, then 
gis not at all strange that that same develop- 
with iment should also parallel the general history 
ook, the society. This presumption is true in-the 





















“— se of the short story. We have, so far, men- 
— ned the economic reasons for the develop- 


inat of this kind of literature; we have also 
vd sed the relationship between the short story 
d the American love of speed. Now we 
ust turn, for a moment, to the history of the 
fnited States, through all of which has run a 
mtier movement; it is mot necessary here to 
pinto the whole thesis (so ably set forth by 
torian F. J. Turner) of the expanding fron- 
# in America and its significance for the de- 
lopment of the nation and its particular char- 
ter. Nor is it necessary for us to do more 
l mention am accompanying aspect of the 
tional development; regionalism, an important 
dition of life in America and a reality still 
mt in the United States. 
That aspect of American life which we call 
jonalism came into being during the nineteenth 
tury as new regions of our vast country 
te opened up and became aware of them- 
tes. The step from self-awareness to self- 
blicizing was easily and quickly taken. Noth- 
is perhaps mare intrinsic to American 
We than regional feeling. And since the whole 
Meelopment of this phenomenon occurred at 
same time as the short story was establish- 
itself, it was only natural that the two 
d have become mutually related. Many 
our early and most successful writers of the 
story were engaged in practicing it as a 
of expressing for a particular region of 
ica; in literary circles, this movement is 
quently called the local color school of writ- 
It still flourishes and has claimed as prac- 
liners practically every Amefican writer. 
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For our purp2ses a few examples will suffic:: 
Sarah Orne Jewett with her New England stories, 
George Washing:on Cable’s Old Creole Days, 
celebrating Louisiana, and the extr:mely popular 
stories of Mark Twain and Bret Harte about 
the west. Clearly, such stories (there were, of 
course, also novels and essays) all have a dis- 
tinct flavor. Magazines exploited the interest, 
both local_and- national, which regionalism arous- 
ed. The opening up of the country coincided 
with the opening up of this new art form; the 
two things went more than hand in hand; they 
were the two sides of the same coin. In par- 
ticular, regionalism or the local color Hhovement 
was a fortuitous one for literature; it gave us 
some of our best literature; it provided an emo- 
tional motive for writers. many of.whom com- 
posed their best work in the field of the re- 
gional short story. i 

If, on the,one hand, commercialism had cre- 
ated the formula story, on the other, sincere 
artistry has also succeeded in producing distinc- 
tive American stories as well. Americans, in ~ 
addition to cther traits, like to excel; they have 
a drive to make things perfect. American litera- 
ture, in the few short years of its history, has 
exemplified this desire with some glorious re- 
sults. American writing has indeed come of 
age and the short story has. played no smal 
part in this deve'opment. One turns with real 
pleasure to the works of all our great writers — 


“to find that practically without exception, they 


have utilized the short story form, Indeed, it 
can be maintained that such an eminent con- 
temporary as Ernest Hemingway will eventual- 
ly be known. principally as a short story writer, 
in which form he has achieved significant 
artistic success. ‘The names of our distinguished 
short. story writers, from Henry James through 
Sherwood Anderson to William Saroyan, James 
Thurber and Eudora Welty, make an impressive 
list. These writers have conecived of the short 
story, as a distinct artistic form, another. kind 
of poem as it were, whereby they can, and do, 
see life clearly and profoundly. 

No other literary form has had such a remark- 
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able and exciting history. Without trying to be 


jingoistic, one can maintain that a close rela- 
tionship does exist between this form and Amer- 
ican life; one can see the meaningful parallels. 


he ‘end of 1951 was a critical and mem. 

orable date in my life. Cautious by na- 
ture, I was forced by abominable circumstances 
created by the Communist regime to choose be- 
tween lauaching forth on a risky adventure to 
Hongkong—which promised the abandonment of 
a home, very long and possibly permanent separa- 
tion from my family anda difficult journey to 
a strange land in which I had had bitter-experi- 
ences of failures and disappointments only a 
year before—and becoming, for an indefinite 
period under constant threats of unpredictable 
dangers, an outcast from a land that had been 
my ‘mother country less than two years ago. 
To anyone else, who did not share my subcons- 
‘cious conviction of the cruelties of the Com- 
munists, my design to leave the country was 
an impulsive action that was not necessary at 
the time. The livelihood of my family, for in- 
stance, was not in immediate danger since I had 
enough income from various secret sources to 
meet all expenses. It was true that the police had 
become More inquisitive than before, but their 
calls were made on routine beats, not on special 
errands. Though I had been advised more than 
once by the’ police to register for work, the 
advice was more persuasive than premonitory 
in tone. But to me, those were the very in- 
dications and reasons why I should quit Shang- 
hai before it was too late. My incomes, I knew, 
all came from sources that were compeletely un- 
reliable and nefarious in the eyes of the Com- 
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Desperate Adventure 


By Nathan S. Y. Yuan 






And one can be grateful for the, deep be, jon tO 


which the short story has drawn from and gil 
turns to American life. o 


ric 
dent 
n Sei 
















munists. They might be used as concrete p : 





of my crimes against the interest of the 
ple” whenever the Communists wished to bra 
and incriminate non-collaborators like me, 
public enemies. Their scft-pedaled talk | 
only one of the tricky tactics which they 
adopted, and practised with success in all ¢ 
subversive activities, from the well-known | 










strategical tactics of the Chinese unde 
Woe betide the credulots who take a Com 
nist’s word at its face value asd who do 
go a step ahead of him before he moves, | 
in spite of all the plausible reasons for 
and through a process of reasoning that Wm 
not dissimilar to what the Communists fo 

call their logic of contradictions, I decided 










prepare. to leave right away. : 
The way to and from Hongkong wa 
longer freely open as it had been a year bd 








daring my first venture. Everyone on the miijoined ti 
land had to obtain a travel permit from Mition fror 
local police and the amount of valuables i knew 
one might carry besides personal luggage 1 “subj 
restricted to 20 US dollars, one ounce of silthe stud 


mental gold and 10 ‘ounces of ornamental sill 














For those, whom the police had reason to acti 
pect, guarantors for their punctual return Mh confi 
to be bonded. Such two-way permits # member 


usually valid for three months, after which! dlitics, 
guarantors had to bear all the responsibilititable to « 

The first thing for me to do was to tereste 
am atmosphere that would justify my appl Bat 
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on to the police. Days ahead I had put up a 
and pace in front of my house soliciting paying 
dents for the study of English and had writ- 

» several letters to my daughter in Hongkong 

ming her to request my friends to get for me 

wy kind of a job, as I had come to the end of 

ny resources. That my notice would not bring 

ine any students was a foregone conclusion since 
feglish had lost its usefulness and any prof- 
iency in it was looked on more as a stain 

a qualification. My intention was to attract 

je attention of the police visitor to lead him 

pa talk for which I was prepared and which, 

hen reported by him to his office, could be 


¢ pthilyseful to me when I applied for a permit. My 
C mers to my daughter served as a pre-arranged 
10 baallienal from me to her that I needed some sort 
Me @ia written proof for my special purpose. If 
ilk t letters were censored it would be so much 
ey better, as the police would then be unwit- 
ll thiiingly piling up information on me that would 


OWN Mypport and tally with my statement on the 
Crwaepplication. Al] those precautions might not 
“oma been necessary for me to take, if I had had 
do: tio suspicion that I was fast becoming a subjcet 


“Ss interest. I had to pick my steps very care- 
t Giitilly because an initial failure usually closed 
rat door for any future attempt to obtain a 
ae ermit. 


sided @ The talk care off as smoothly and naturally 
sl had expected. The police visitor was young 


wat Menough to be my son. In a friendly way I 
t beleicouraged him to talk about himself, He had 
¢ Miimoined the force only a short time after gradua- 
om @tion from a middle school. As it happened that 


les knew a few of his teachers, we talked about 





ge Whe subjects they taught, which led naturally to 
if Oilithe study of English and my not‘ce. When I[ 
1 id'as a compliment that he must have been 


to | active politically during his school days, 
wt Mkt confided to me that he was not a Party 
{$s Mmember and denied having any great interest in 
ich Hpoli ics, expressing disappointment at not being 
it to enter a college. He said he was also 
interested in the study of English literature and 
hought that Macaulay was-a great author and 
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his “Life of Samuel Johnson” a masterpiece. 1 
asked whether he had read Boswell’s book. As 
he had not, I lent him a copy and offered to 
explain any part of it whenever he wished. 
From such a boy it was easy to elicit what 
information I wanted. I learned té my ‘great 
ease of mind that the local police had yet receiv- 
ed no data on me other than that I was an un- 
employed intellectual living on my own savings. 
I also succeeded in impressing on him that 
though I was in need of a job to support a 
family of many children, I was physically unfit 
to do any manual labor. With a sigh I admit- 
ted that I was a misfit in the new society since 
my training and ‘knowledge could earn me a 
living only in an international community. 
Before long my daughter had posted me a 
letter of appointment from a firm in Hongkong. 
I did not know how she obtained such a letter, 
but I knew it must have been issued on. the 
understanding that it was to be used only as an 
exhibit for my special purpose, since jobs in 
Hongkpng were as rafe and precious as blue 
diamonds. I only prayed that the firm would 
support me consistently in case the Communists 
made enquiries from them as often done in some 
cases, or 
After New Year’s Day in 1952 I sent in my 
application. A few days later my boy friend 
came to inform me that his chief wanted me 
for an interview. On our way I asked him 
whether he thought there was any reason to 
reject my request. He said that my case was 
quite straight as ‘my statements checked com- 
pletely with their file and his reports. The 
police chief was a different animal. He was 
nasty if not downright hostile. He left me 
without any doubt that: he had only despise for 
me. Unable to find one good reason to reject 
my application, he tried. to make the whole 
business as unpleasant as possible. He asked 
me whether or not I wanted a two-way permit. 
Not to give him any opening to cause delay due 
to the finding of a guarantor on my part and 
approving of him on his, I said I would apply 
for re-entry if I ever needed one. With a wick- 
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get in as to get out!” 

Thanks to my boy friend I got my permit a 
few days afterwards. He was good enough to 
send it to my house. With boyish sincerity he 
congratula:ed me and admired me for going to 
Hongkong 


family When: they applied for leave half a year 


He proved a great help also to my 


later, Among the public servan's under the 
Communist regime at the time I am. writing 
about, there was a very big percentage, mostly 
held-overs, who often went out of their way to 
help those people who were undesirable ele- 
ments in the eyes of the Communists. This was 
caused, I think, by the great disillusion most of 
them had of their Communist colleagues. ~The 
Communists acted most thoroughly on the spoils 
system: in whatever organisation that they took 
over Party members were invariab!y placed in 
every top post, irrespective of their knowledge 
or suitability, And there were very few of them 
who actually knew anything about administra- 
tion or even the routines of their jobs. In the 
People’s Bank, for instance, I saw with mj own 
eyes an oldish woman in army suit, who sat in 
the Assistant Manager’s chair chopping her seal 
all day long. The cashier told me that she was 
one of the many political appointees who had 
Such a 


universal phenomenon in their whole “govern- 


learned only how and where to chop. 


ment” structure created on the non-Communist 
working staff not only contempt for the whole 
Communist Party but also confirmed their ap- 
prehension that, as non-Communists, their role 
This de- 
moralizing effect on the public servants would 
have been sufficient to topple any government 


was destined to be life-long slaves. 


but a totalitarian regime, which maintains its 
power by force and is not accountable to the 
people but to its own party. 

In preparing for my last journey out of the 
mainland my big worry was how to bring out 
as much of my cash and valuables as my family 
could spare for the time being, over and above 
the amount permitted by the Commonists, First, 
I had to go to the Bank of China to have 20 
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ed smile he said, “You won’t find it so easy to 








tion of my exit permit and payment of a f 
The clerks in the Bank were very helpful g 
sympathetic and not a few expressed admiration} tenti 
at my good luck, I still had ten ounces of golf wm 
left, which I turned into three US hundred-dol 
notes with the purpose of smuggling them g 









my life I was to act the part of a smuggle 
My conscience, however, was not in the ke 
bothered since I never considered myself unde) 































gime that itself never keeps to any law. Thougl powe: 
two wrongs do not make a right, emergengly hards 
justified any measure fair or foul. My om of | 
concern was how best to smuggle the money qym myse 
because detection would spell not only the em told ' 
of my small means but possibly the end of mm move 
very life. chanc 
I had had no experience either as a smugge of Re 
or as an examiner, but common sense_ told mm shoul 
that the basic principle to hide anything succesmm decisi 
fully is to place it where it is least expects Th 
The hider must also train himself to be able wm sendit 
forget temporarily where it has been hidden, im spitef 
he cannot trust his own presence of mind am check 
the time of search it is best for him to diya and | 
his own attention and the attention of the sear My ™ 
er to some other innocent object. I do sam same 
wish to divulge here how I did my trick, passe 
it should encourage smuggling in areas ruled journ 
law. Suffice it to say that I did it so well thay confit 
neither my good friend Mr. C., who had purpe 
more than 20 years’ experience as a Cus suffer 
searcher and whom.I invited to give me to my 
works on the night before J left, nor the ha that 
of soldiers, police and “Customs” men who ys 
me meticulous at.ention when I passed Th 
than half a dozen barriers on my way to He thing 
kong, succeeded in coming nearer than one Was t 
of the objective of their search. gut 
By the end of January, I thought I wasm@ durin 
prepared for the journey, never suspecting of fo 
moment that it was to be such an ordeal am “#5 | 
later events revealed. It is probably a suffer 
Augus 
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ordinary psychological phenomenon that if one 
js firmly enough determined in some serious 


eighing 
resents. 

a fy 
ful ang 
niration 
of golf 







purpose no sentiment can affect, nor any amount 
of punishment can divert him from, his set in- 
tations. But such was quite a new experience 
tome. My Confucian and humanistic outlook 










d-dollall had never let me accept finality in anything 
-m ou nor seriously of any dogmatic rules. [I had 
man gm always found it very difficult to make irrevoc- 


uggl:l able decisions or pass ironclad judgments on 
siything or anybody. But this impulsion to 
leave the land of the Communists had the force 
of a clear-cut mission that supplied me with a 
power to ignore sentiment and to endure greater 
hardships than I ever thought I was capable 
ly onym of. Before I took leave of my family I made 
rey um myself very clear to my wife and children. I 
he ei told them that I was taking the irredeemable 
of mm move for the sake of all and that although the 

chance of establishing myself in Hongkong and 


ugekim of Zetting them out. was less than fifty-fifty, I 
Id should never regret for having made the greatest 
acces decision in my life, whatever the result. 

Decte The departure was painful but not so heart- 


ble wl tending as on my previous occasion. The same 
len. i spiteful and insulting soldiers and police who 
nd am checked my documents and searched my person 
dive and luggage, the same sad and tearful faces of 
carck my wife and my children and relatives and the 
0 same forlorn atmosphere that usually surrounded 
passengers starting on a long and uncertain 
led journey in lawless and troublous times only 
‘Lt confirmed my decision and gave meaning to my 
purpose. I took all the inSults and mental 
sufferings as fair and worthy prices. In regard 
to my family I had the consolation to know 
that they would have enough to live on from 
my secret incomes. ; 

The journey to Canton was uneventful, One 
thing I noticed on the train and along the way 
was that the laboring classes had lost a great deal 
of the glow and fresh enthusiam that they had 
during my last journey a year before. Display 
of food both in the stations and along the roads 
1a Was also much less plentiful. At, Canton I 

suffered another very thorough ‘search by the 
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police and the “Customs” men, during which 
even my fountain pen was taken apart but 
none of them could find anything illegel. 

I put up at the Sun Ya Hotel, I telephoned 
one of my former colleagues in the “Customs” 
to transmit some message from his family at 
Shanghai, He came to the hotel but for twenty 
minutes he eulogized the Communists... At first 
I thought, that he was being sarcastic for I.had 
known him as a man. of liberal views, whomI 


could listen to profitably, in any discussion on- 


art and literature. When. I tried. to interest 
him in the latest news of his family he cut me 
short and continued on his tirade. I could 
make neither head nor tail of him. Before he 
left he said that the Communists were always 
right. Then I recollected having heard before 
that he was one of the group who had been 
subjected to very severe public denunciation and 
picked out for special training because of their 
unconciliatory attitude when the. Communists 
firrt arrived. -For his own -safety he probably 


had to play the part of a. convert very con- 


. » 
sistently. 


I spent the evening roamigg about the town, 
which was unusually quiet for a big city. There 
was no night life to speak of and the few 
restaurants and theatres. were very sparsely at- 
tended, The park, however, was. brightly  illu- 
minated and crowded with people. I found that 
it was the location of an industrial. exhibition. 
On closer inspection inside I saw that the ex- 


hibits were mostly Soviet or Satellite products . 


such as automobiles and machineries from Russia 
and Czecho-Slovakia, interposed here and there 
with some native products. . The big attractions 
were the dramatic and the large number of stalls 
and shops selling edibles, Though winter in 
Canton was not cold the evening was quite 
chilly; so I entered a small shop selling “fragrant 
meat,” which, cooked on small mud stoves by 
the customers themselves, looked attractively 
warm and delicious. I ate the meat. and drank 
a few cups of wine, which the keeper insisted 
on me taking. The meat was very lean, a little 
tough and had a peculiar fragrant smell. From 
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the look of the carcass head on a hook, I thought 
it: was mutton; but when [ paid for the fare I 
was informed that it was dog meat! The in- 
cident was a fitting comment on the Exhibition 
and on the ways of the Communists, since we 
say in Chinese, “Selling dog meat by using a 
sheep’s head as a shingle”, for anything decep- 
tive or counterfeit. 

Back in the hotel, I met a young man who 
told me that he was going to Hongkong and 
asked me if I was going the same way. He 
said he knew some one who could bring me 
into the Colony at a certain price. I said I 
was going through Macao and would not con- 
sider how to enter Hongkong without a permit 
until I reached Macao, At the time entry into 
Hongkong was a very difficult problem, which 
was solved mostly by illegal means such as 
bribery to the Hongkong police through a class 
of ‘Chinese called “yellow ox”, since the Hong. 
kong Immigration Office was full of red tape. 

Next afternoon I boarded a steam-boat for 
Macao. At the wharf I was thoroughly ques-\ 
tioned and searched by many ‘police and ‘Cus- 
toms” men, mosthy teenage youngsters, who 
were more zealous than efficient. I noticed 
that not a single one of them agas an old 
Customs hand. I received my due share of insults 
but no harm was dane. There were few gas- 
When I was told that a 


most thorough search and questioning would 


sengers on the: boat. 


be made the next morning, I felt very uneasy 
because .I was the best dressed man on board 


and possessed the most decent-looking pieces 
Distinction is a prerogative few 


of luggage. 
people in the Communist land can enjoy with- 
out disaster. 

Early next morning we arrived at Chien- 
shan, the last stop before leaving the waters of 
the Communist-regime. Our boat stopped by 
the side of a hulk, tens of yards off the shore. 
It was an isolated and dreary place. More than 
20 police and “Customs” men stormed the cabin. 
They split into small parties: of four or five 
and did very thorough jobs; They worked on 
a fixed pattern: first they inspected the docu- 
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ments, then asked very personal questions and 
then searched everything without regard to any 
damage. I could see that they were a lot of 
well-trained blood hounds that could not be 
easily shaken off their scent. Two passengers 
were summarily taken off the boat for further 
questioning. For the first time since I left 
Shanghai I felt qualmish but desperation soog 
rescued me from fear. Two parties joined foregs ’ 
to deal with me. They started by looking «me 
over for more than five minutes without speak, 
ing a word. A dozen pairs of eyes can ‘py 
anybody out of countenance. With as much 
composure as I could muster under the circum 
stance I showed them my permit, my certified 
and sealed valuables and answered their pm 
liminary questions unequivocally. The questions 
soon became more irrelevant and difficult 
answer. Some exquisite gems: 

Q. Why do you want to leave the country? 
A. Because I cannot make a living. Q. Do you 
mean the government cannot give you a living? 
A. No, I am afraid I am not fit for govern 
ment work. Q. Do you mean that you are on} 
fit for the reactionary government and the im 
Then you must hate the present 
government, mustn’t you? A. No, but 

Q. From your dress and your luggage yo 
look very wealthy, where did you get you 
A. From my income as a Customs 

Q. You must have squeezed a lot 
A. No ...8 

Q. Have you any immovable properties? A 
I had a small piece of land which I have sur 
Q. Can you prov 
that you are not a landlord trying to escape 


perialists? 


money? 
employee. 
from the merchants, did’nt you? 


rendered to the government. 


For more than half an hour they shot sud 
silly but incriminating questions at me whil 
their eyes stared and hands took down notes 
At last they asked me how much money I wat 
trying to smuggle out and warned me that ff 
I did not tell I could be imprisoned for further 
questioning. In desperation I dared them 
I never saw so many hands spend # 
much time and care on one man and on so few 


search. 
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pieces of luggage. I was stripped to the skin 
and every part of my anatomy was inspected. 
My things were spread out on the floor and 
ach piece of clothing was turned inside out 
and some were ripped at the seams. Every box 
or case was emptied and contents examined and 
even the cakes were cut into pieces. The linings 
md frames of my suit cases were cleft ig several 
places with knives. When any of them found 
apiece of paper in the pockets of my clothes 
he fondly placed it into his own pocket and 
looked at me as if he had discovered some im- 
portant evidence against me. 

When they had finished they put their heads 
together like ‘ball-players at lemon time. Some 
produced the pieces of paper they had taken 
out of my pockets and they spent a lot of time 
sudying them. I could see that they had not 
found any money but were trying to construct 
acase against me. After long consultation they 
give up, leaving me and my things as disorderly 
as derelicts. 

A few minutes after the boat lifted anchor, 
the atmosphere in the cabin immediately chang- 
_@, Everybody became lively and animated. 
Apathy gave place to vivatity and affability and 
life suddenly ceased to be a burden as in Com- 
fiunist areas but was inspired again with hope 
and enjoyment. Some passenger helped me to 
tehabilitate my luggage and we all speculated 
on the unhappy lot of the two passengers who 
did not return to the boat. 

About one hour later Macao was in sight. It 
was a beautiful city; in the early morning light 
the colorful panorama was refreshing to the eye. 
I passed the Macao Customs without any trouble. 
On stepning into the street two well-dressed young 
men accosted me with smiling faces and, reliev- 
ing me of my luggage, asked me in my native 
tongue to put up at the International Hotel. I 
thought they were ushers; nothing reluctant, I 
followed. They were most friendly and on the 
Way to the hotel they asked me my name and 
my profession and mentioned the names of 
fome of their Shanghai friends with whom I 
had had slight acquaintance. © After arrival they 
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led me into a very nice room, which they ‘said 
they had reserved for me to rest in before going 
to Hongkong. ' 

It dawned on me that I was in the hands of 
the “yellow ox.” Knowing that they were typical 
Shanghai racketeers who would keep to their 
own code of decency if one could handle them 


fairly, I expressed my appreciation of their help’ 


and said that [ would consult with them about 
my entry into Hongkong as soon as I had 
settled some private business. After telling the 
hotel boy to give me the best attention and 
telling me not to hesitate calling on them 
at their room next door anytime for any service, 
they left me in a most cordial manner. 

I had a few friends in Macao. After taking 
a bath and retrieving the three US hundred- 
dollar notes, I rang up a Mr. L and’ told’ him 
what had happened since my arrival. He told 
me to stay in my room. A few minutes later 
he came in the company of two other men. 
Before I could close the door the two young 
men next door forced in and, in gangster fashion, 


asked if I was ready to talk about my entry | 


into Hongkong. Mr. L told them that I was 
a close friend of Mr. X, ‘who wished that TI 
should stay with him.. Mr. X was apparently 
a local tycoon; the two young men acquiesced 
in readily and offered to help moving my luggage 
out of the hotel. In spite of their cordial ges- 


tures, I could feel that they were much‘annoy-> 


ed by my friend’s interference. Not to’add loss 
of money to their loss of face, I offered to*pay 


one day’s rent, which they rejected with fore-. 


boding curtness. 

It turned out that Mr. X was also in the 
same line of business. The only reason he gave 
me for getting me out was that the young chaps 
charged too much for the same. service which 
he could do at HK3$180.00 only. He said I 
could start in the night and need not pay any 
money until I received my lhiggage in Hong- 
kong after arrival. Mr. L and his friends gave me 
a dinner'in Mr. X’s office where I met a Mr. 
Shen and his family going the same way. 

At‘eleven in the night Mr. X accompanied 
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There was an 
X explained 


me and the Shens to the wharf. 
atmosphere of secrecy, which Mr. 
to me was because the Macao police had orders 
to detain people on such adventures. On the 
way we met several of Mr. X’s underlings who 
acted as a sort of vangard reporting that the 
way was all clear. After walking for fifteen 
minutes the Shens and I boarded a covered 
wagon in a side street. It was very dark and 
raining. The wagon was already full of peo- 
ple, but nobody, except the small children, made 
any noise, The car sped on for about another 
twenty minutes when we all stepped down and, 
in the murk, I counted more than twenty peo- 
pe not including the children and babies. Two 
men were apparently leaders of the party. We 
were only a hundred steps from the waterfront 
but at every step the leaders cautioned us to 
keep quiet. When we arrived at the wharf 
they ordered us to dash across it and board the 
five or six sampans floating alongside in the 
dark water. 

After we all boarded, divian which babies 
cried and women screamed, the boats were rowed 
outwards toward the sea. After more than half 
an hour we got out of the harbor into the sea 
when waves tossed the small boats like leaves. 
The boatmen had to keep rowing round and 
round and all the passengers could do was to 
cling fast to their seats, For more than twenty 
minutes we drified wibble-wabble in the rain 
when we heard and saw a tug boat tearing 
toward us. When it slowed down the men on 
the tug threw several rope ladders for us to 
board. Those ladders were tricky and slippery 
things to use even in daylight in good weather. 
For most of the passengers it was a life-and- 
death struggle that took more than half an hour 
to perform. After boarding, the passengers 
were driven into the small engine room under 
the deck, where each was assigned a sitting 
place on the floor. As I looked down into the 
bright engine room I saw that it was a very 
suffocating and extremely hot place, where, 
dressed as I was in winter clothing, I had every 


chance to be roasted in no time. Besides, my 
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imagination warned me that since the tug was 
a smuggler and, if caught, would be liable to 
confiscation, and since the penalty was much 
greater than the profits the men could reap 
from the passengers, conscience probably would 
not hinder them from stowing in any hole, of 
even doing away with, those human evidences 
in case the tug was pursued by the water police, 
I secretly ran across to the far end of the deck 
and hid myself under some planks. When | 
saw the door of the engine room closed I don. 
gratulated myself that-I was not among the 
human roast down there. 

Though we were out of the harbor we wer 
not yet too far out into the sea. But after 
some time the boat began to sway so violently 
that I was literally shaken out of my corner 
and thrown on to the open deck into the rain 
and the lashing waves. There I lay on th 
ground rolling like an Easter egg from one sik 
of the ship to another, and I could get hold of 
My head and 
elbows were heavily hit several times aud onee 
I thought I was going to faint. I[ did no 
know how long the situation lasted but @ 
last I succeeded in getting under the plank 
again and, hugging a plank in my arms, I ly 
there for the rest of the trip, vomiting inter 
mittenly until the next morning. 

‘ Light of day found me in collapse and @ 
haustion. I: must have been a wonderful sigh 
to the first seaman who discovered me. Whe 


nothing firm enough to cling to. 


he was assured that I was still alive and wa 
one of the party, he cursed me most vehementh 
and ordered me to get down. I was wet and 
cold, so willingly I staggered down. As I st 
beside the fire to warm myself the seams 
never stopped cursing me for being such af 
and for letting off so much steam. 

At about six in the morning we landed a 
the back side of the hills on a small islas 
In daylight I saw that the party consisted 
One young woman had 
baby in her arms, The leaders told us that 
had to trek over the hills to the Silver 
Bay to proceed from there by steamer to 


middle class people. 
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kong. For more than five hours. we climbed 
hills and crossed dales. . It was rough going as 
some of the narrow ways were very muddy and 
sometimes we lost tracks. Besides the young 
woman with the baby, I was probably the most 
exhausted man. I was so dead tired that, walk- 
ing along the cliff, the thought of jumping, off 
, toend it all seemed quite attractive. The per- 
severance of the young woman gave me.courage 
and constantly reminded me. of my_ obligation 
to a family far far away. 

When I arrived at the village it was near 
noon. There I washed my face and took some 
tefreshment. The leaders informed us. that 
there would be one steamer calling at the village 
in the afternoon, when we could board as or- 
dinary passengers going back to Hongkong. 

The leaders seemed to have miscalculated 
several points. First, the Silver Mines Bay was 
a summer bathing resort and, as it was winter, 
so many passengers dressed in winter clothings 
would certainly rouse “suspicion that. we were 
not people from Hongkong. Secondly, the Hong- 
kong police already knew that was a route of 
the illegal landers and consequently would in- 
But both 
points were calculated risks that could be sur- 
passed with luck, The last poin:, which. they 
could never realize at the time and which I 
found out later, was that the two young men 
in the International Hotel had tipped off. the 
Hongkong police that a party was coming along 
that way! 

Our first trouble came when we tried to buy 
tickets. The Indian in the office refused to 
sell with no reasons given. Our leaders tried 
to bribe him but without success. 
nonplussed by his sudden show of moral recti- 
tude, which was rather a rare virtue among many 
Hongkong people, much more so among the 
Indians. We returned to the village and pressed 
the leaders for a way out. The leaders said 
that they must go to Hongkong to approach 
_some important friend in the police to get re- 
sults, So when the steamer came they went 
away by themselves, promising to return next 


vestigate each passenger on landing. 


We were 
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morning at the latest. 

There was nothing we could do but sit in 
the only tea-house in the village. .I. rambled 
around to have a look. The place was sparsely 
populated and all the people lived in small mud 
houses. As there was no hotel of any -sort, I 
tried to reserve a place to sleep in im one of 
those houses for fear that we might have to 
pass the might there. When.I was. returning 
to the tea-house, I saw all the. members of the 
party were running towards me in consternation 
and haste. They told me.that.a party of police 
had landed and that we had better disperse and 
hide in the woods on the nearby hills, The 
woman with the baby was crying most bitterly. 
I helped her along.and we climbed: up a. hill 
into the woods, When. we thought we were 
safe enough we sat on the ground from . where 
we saw a few police walking here and there in 
the village. Luckily none of. them came. our 
way but they beat round and round for more 
than two hours and finally left by the same 
boat that carried away our leaders. During the 
two-hour ordeal the woman sobbed all the time. 
Her big worry was that her breasts had dried 
up and she could get no milk for her baby, 
which cried feebly in her arms. It was a 
pathe ic sight but all I could do was to promise 
her help to find some food for the baby some- 
how. When we returned to thé tea-house, we 
were told that two men of our party had been 


captured by the police. 


Taking stock of our situation, I realized that 
our predicament was more serious than it ap- 
peared. In the first place, Hongkong was «he 
only place with which the village could . com- 


municate and. we were obviously precluded from 
Secondly, none of us had any 
luggage or much money, since all our things 
had been trusted to the ‘yeHow ox” for trans- 


going there. 


portation to Hongkong. . That, village was a 
dead end from which I did not see how we 
could extricate ourselves except by giving our- 
selves up to the police, 

I consulted with Mr, Shen who had lived in 
Hongkong for a long time before. I suggested 
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tha we gave up to the police as I thought the 
worst that could happen was to be sent back 
to Macao, which was better than being stranded 
in that isolated spot. He said things were not 
so simple as I thought, because any one who 
got-into the hands of the police would have no 
end of trouble. He said he would communicate 
with his relatives in Hongkong but to our 
chagrin we discovered that. the only available 
means was by ordinary mail. 

I rambled again around the mud housse. At 
one house a man offered to smuggle me in a 
sailing boat to Hongkong at US$100. Though 
I had the money with me I pretended that all 
my money had been remitted to Hongkong and 
agreed to pay him only on arrival. He asked 
me to take off all my clothing and change into 


rags as worn by him. After the change he 


looked at me a few minutes and talked with | 


the other two men in the house. They decided 
at last that it would not work at all because I 
did not look enough like a laborer or a Can- 
tonese. 

When I returned again to the tea-house I was 
greeted with the good news that there would 
be another steamer coming in the evening 
when we could try to board again. One of the 
party went to bribe the Indian again and, 
strangely enough, the fellow accepted the money 
with a smile. Good spirit was immediately 
restored. 

In the twilight the boat arrived. 
in a file to- the ticket office, got our tickets and 
happily walked in a group to the long pier. 
When we arrived, a group of men in_ plain 
clothes jumped off the boat and surrounded us 
all with strong ropes. At one glance I could 
see that they were flatfoots in disguise. Men 
who are used to wear uniforms have a funny 
way of revealing themselves in plain clothing. 
In spite of the great variety of their dresses, I 
could seé from the uniform rings of white skin 
around their foreheads to the heavy boots on 
their feet that we were in the hands of the law. 
One man had a rattan pole in his hand and, 
swinging it threateningly in the air, he ordered 


We went 
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us to kneel down in front of him and asked 


us whether we were the whole party. As no 
reply came forth, he ‘struck the man nearest to 
him on the head and ordered his underlings to 
tie us hand-to-hand with ropes. In a file we 
were driven down the‘ hold of the boat. It all 
happened in less than twenty minutes from the 
time we stepped into the dirty trap to their 
éxecution of a very neat police job. 

The women among the party all cried bitterly 
and even some of the men sobbed like children; 
I was too dazed and tired to mind my sur. 
roundings, but subconsciously I knew I was full 
of hatred for the police who hunted and treated 
us like animals, for that Indian who smilingly 
received the bribe to send us to prison and, 
primarily, for the Communists who had driven 
me to such extremity. 

When we arrived at the police station on 
Long Island, I saw behind the Commissioner's 
desk two small compartments railed-in like 
cages. There, like gorillas, stood two men of 
our party who had been captured before us. 
The Commissioner asked them to’ identify us 


and each of us was queried separately. At my 


turn the Chinese assistant, after taking note of 
my answers, asked me to impress my fingers 
on some cards. I protested vehemently to the 


Commissioner, saying that I was being trea.ed 


as a criminal without a proper court sentence. 


The Commissioner was a typical old type Briton, 


humorous and fair-minded. He said that he knew 
most literate Chinese regarded finger-printing 
as a disgrace. But, he said, it was really noth. 
ing as he himself had been printed dozens of 
times. “You know”, said- he, “when in Rome 
you act as the Romans do.” He then asked 
me about my past and my experiences on the 
trip and said reassuringly that, as he saw it, 
the worst that could happen to me was depor- 
tation back to Macao. 

My direct talk in’ English with the Com- 
missioner and his friendliness towards me. was 
much'disliked by his Chinese assistant, who 
probably thought that he had lost his authority 
and raison d'etre, His love for me was not 
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increased when I insisted on seeing his official 
inventory of the things and money he took 
away from me and when I refused to hand over 
my eyeglasses. The Commissioner came to my 
rescue; he not only allowed me. to retain my 
spectacles but also asked me to stay in his office 
and gave me a plateful of food before we start- 
ed for Hongkong. 
the boat and at parting, pumped my untied hand 
like a friend. 

As our boat steamed along in the night -I 
became lost in reverie and in reminiscences like 
I recollected’ the 


He also accompanied us to 


aman going to his death. 
‘main events of my whole life, remembered. the 
faces of all members, dead and alive, of my 
‘family and the people I liked whom probably’! 
would see’ no more. I could then look to 
no future because I did not know what ‘the 
future might hold and because I realized’ the 
seriousness of my situation in spite of the Com- 
‘missioner’s reassuring words. To send me back 
to Macao meant much more than another. trip. 
Even supposing that there had been no danger 
of being robbed or even murdered on the way— 
as a deportee, one is under no protection of any 
law and an easy prey to any rascal—what could 
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I do in Macao? With all those miserable 
thoughts on my mind, I suddenly felt not only 
very tired and old, but extremely lonely and 
helpless. The only. spiritual support that sus- 
tained-me then, and afterwards during the long 
week I was held in the police jail, was on the 
one hand, a heart-consuming hatred for the 
cruelties of mankind in general and those of 
the Communists in particular and a burning 
desire for revenge; and, on the other, an inexplic- 
able and callous curiosizy to see how much phy- 
sical and spiritual punishment I could take before 
breaking down and how low I could sink in 
estate and fortune. ; 

So, Hongkong welcomed me with open hand- 
cuffs. As we landed at last on .a Kowloon 
wharf, waiting for the red bus to give us the 


first ride, I looked with wet and longing cyes 


on the beautiful sight of this Jewel of the 
British Crown, the Mecca of thousands of .re- 
fugee Chinese. It was odd that, seeking freedom 
at such cost, I should have landed in prison 
immediately on entering the land of freedom. 
As we filed into the police van, I remember 
clearly, it was midnight, three days before the 
Lunar New Year. - 


When A Poet Sees Light 


Li Po, a great poet of the Tang Dynasty, was once disgusted 


with his studies and wanted to give up. 


While in this frame of 


mind, he walked past an old woman who was grinding a big piece of 


iron. 
she was making a needle. 


Li asked her what she was doing and_ received the reply that 
*Aren’t you wasting your time?” asked 


Li. “If I put enough work into it,” the woman calmly replied, 


*T’]l get my needle.” 


Li was moved and went back to continue 


his studies to become one of the greatest poets in the history of 


Chinese li.erature. 


Retold by Edward Y. K. Kwong 
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Overseas Chinese 


Chinese on U. S. West Coast 
Hold Anti-Communist Conference 

n anti-Communist conference of Chinese 
A residents on the West coast of the Unit- 
ed States was held on June 23-24 in San Fran- 
cisco when the UN delegates gathered there 
in celebrating the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations. In the name 
of the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Associa- 
tion and the Chinese Anti-Communist League, 
a declaration was unanimously passed. It stated: 
“We urge the member states of the United 
Nations to be on their guard against the cur- 
rent peace offensive of the Communists. Their 
talk of peaceful co-existence is calculated to 
lull the free world into a false sense of security. 
Their clamor for a relaxation of tension is only 
to stall for time before the next aggressive 


move. 

“We firmly believe that a just and lasting 
peace cannot be achieved by open or veiled ap- 
peasement which only encourages further aggres- 
sion. Nor can there be enduring peace in a 
country, or a world, half slave and half free. 
Freedom and equality for all nations should be 
the basis for such peace.” Stating that “we 
will oppose any decision concerning China reach- 
ed at negotiations without the participation 
of the National Government of the Republic of 
China,” the declaration maintained: ‘We rec- 
ogaize and support only the National Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China. It is this Gov- 
ernment that represented China as one of the 
founding Powers of the United Nations. It is 
this Government that has consistently support- 
ed the high purposes and principles of the 
United Nations and has faithfully abided by its 
decisions. It is this Government that has been 
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a faithful ally of the free nations in the fight 
against aggression. And it is this Government 
that champions the cause of freedom and de. 
mocracy of all Chinese. 

“We are resolutely opposed to the illegit’ mate 
Red regime in China,” it concluded, “because 
it has no mandate from the people but came 
to power through violence and international 
conspiracy and is only a tool of international 
Communism. We are also absolutely opposed 
to the recognition of that regime by any mem. 
ber-state of the U.N., and to seating it in the 
U.N. Such acts would be a contravention of 
the principles laid down in the United Nations 
Charter.” 

Chinese Scouts Join 
Camping on Okinawa 

Ten Chinese boy scouts, invited by American 
boy s outs to attend the summer camping in 
Okinawa, arrived at Imbu Beach in Okinawa 
aboard a U.S. navy ship on June 12. . The 
group, led by Chen Hai-kwang and Liu Yen- 
chun, was composed of overseas Chinese boy 
scouts. They were accorded a warm welcome 
at their disembarkation when the Chinese na- 
tional flag was hoisted and boy scouts from 
different nations yelled ‘Long live the Republic 
of China!” At the camp which is about 40 
miles away from Naha, the representatives of 
the Chinese boy scouts won not only the 
friendship of the boy scouts from the United 
States, Japan and Okinawa but also the cham- 
pionships in three athletic contests during their 
camping on the island. 

International Students Center 
under Construction Here 

An international students center, designed to 
provide social and recreational facilities for local 
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and overesas students as well as dormitory space 
for 100 overseas students, is under construction 
ss a result of Sino-American ‘cooperation. Ap- 
proximately NT$5 million has already been 
raised from U.S. and Chinese sources for the 


proect. The initial funds came in’ the form 


of a contribution of US$50,000 from an Amer- 
ican foundation. The FOA Mutual Security 
Mission to China has apprepriated two and a 
half million dollars in Taiwan currency from 
the proceeds of the sale of U.S. surplus agri- 


cultural commodities in Taiwan. While a plot © 


of ground consisting of approximately 2,400 
pings has been allotted by the Municipal Gov- 
ernment of Taipei at the corner of Hisn Yi 
Road and Hsin Sheng South Road, the sum of 
NT$1,600,000 will be contributed by local 
Chinese citizens. 

Ths main building of the center will include 
a social hall, library, reading room, cafeteria, 
reading room and game rooms. In addition to 
a dormitory for students, there will -be living 
quarters for the director and the assistant direc- 
tor of the center and guest rooms for distin- 
guished visitors in the educational field. The 
gymnasium, which will have a seating capacity 
for 1,500 people, will contain space for indoor 
tennis and basketball and a stage for operas, 
plays and movie shows. 

The project is being carried out under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Education, the Over- 
seas’ Affairs Commission and the International 
House Association, Taipei Chapter. Mr. Regi- 
naid F. Chutter, MSM/C foreign trade and in- 
vestment officer, formerly president of the In- 
ternational Students House in Philadelphia; Mr. 
P, J. Tiao, chief of the Banking Department of 
the Central Bank of China; Mr. R. C. Chen, 
General Manager of the Bank of Chiaa—these 
three men have been elected to take charge of 
the different committees with Mr. Manuel A. 
Adeva, Minister of the Phillipines to China, as 
the chairman .of the board of directors. 
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FOA MSM/C Aiding Program 
for Overseas Students 

_The sum of NT$8,900,000 was handed by 
Mr. J. L. Brent, Director of the FOA Mutuai 
Security Mission to China, to Mr. Chang Chi 
yun, Minister of Education, for the purpose of | 
building dormitories and improving library 
facilities for the increasing influx of overseas 
Chinese students in Free China. This sum, be- 
ing the proceeds of the sale in Taiwan of U.S 
surplus agricultural commodities, will cover 
nearly one half the total cost of the program. 
It will be allocated to the institutions of-higher 
learning in proportion to the size of their an- 
ticipated enrollment... While half of the total 
amount w ll be allocated to the National Tai- 
wan University, the balance will be divided by 
the Provincial Normal University, the Provincial 
Engineering College, the Provincial Agciculture 
College, and the National Defense“ Medical 
College. 


Anti-Red Demonstration 
Is Staged in Malaya 

Soime five thousand people including Chinese 
residents and students held an anti-Communist 
demonstration in Banting, South Selanger on 
June 19. It was the first demonstration of this 
kind in this part of the world ever since the 
Communists started their campaign of violence 
and terror in Malaya in the summer of 1948. 
The air rang with anti-Communist slogans as 
the procession Moved from one end of the town 
to the other. The procession, with banners 
ranging from “No Food, No Information and 
No Medical Supplies for the Bandits,” “To Join 
the Communists is to Join the Dead” to “The 
People of Banting Will Kill the Comminists,” 
was addressed by Colonel P. H. Man, the State 
Secietary, who disclosed that two days before 
his forces had killed one Communist terrorist 
on a rubber estate just outside Banting and 
that seven other Communist terrorists were 
killed and four others surrendered during a big 
operation in the swampy region of South Selan- 
gor. 





Thailand to Amend 
Conscription Law 


An amendment of the law concerning con- 
scription in Thailand will affe_t a great number 
of Chinese youths in that country. Thailand's 
Commander-in-Chief of the army, General Sarit, 
told the Thai press recently that in order to 


Something to Puzzle Confucius - 


be able to resist possible Communist invasion, 
Thailand should increase her armed for es. The 
conscription law passed two years ago, which 
prohibited the conscription of Thailand-born 
youths of alien parents, would be amended in 
Parliament, he.said, with a view to preventing 
infiltration into the Thai armed forces by unre. 


liable foreign nationals. 


Two boys were arguing heatedly when Confucius approached them. 
One of the boys said when a thing was. near, it looked big; when 


it was far away, it looked small. 


“So the sun must be nearer to 


the earth at sunrise than at noontime,” he said, :**because at sunrise 
the sun looks like a wheel, but at noontime it looks like a basin.” 
“No,” the other boy countered “when the sun comes out, it’s cool; 
but at noontime it’s hot. . This shows it’s nearer the earth at noon- 
time than in the morning, because it’s warmer.” Confucius, known 
as wise man of his time, looked at the two boys and could not 


decide which of them was. right. 


Retold by Edward Y. K. Kwong 
a \ 





News from the Mainland 


Women Resist “Emancipation” 


ost Chinese families are stubbornly re- 
Mi sisting the “emancipation” of women on 
the mainland. 

Peiping admits not only that its highly-prop- 
agandized marriage law is widely flouted, but 
Jilso that women are neither flocking to the 

productive enterprises nor supporting industrial 
and agricultural socialization with enthusiasm. 

The marriage law, promulgated in 1950, 
made divorce easy and forbade child “marriage, 
bigamy, concubinage, marriage “arranged” by 
the family and matchmaker,. interference 
wih the remarriage of widows and ill-treatment 
of wives by husbands and mothers-in-law. 
The proscribed customs, generally sanctioned by 
the sages, are deeply imbedded in ancient 
Chinese society. 

At the outset, the regime ordered a violent, 
deci ive campaign with “huge mass trials.” 
The result was a wave of suicides and murders 
and so many divorces that the decree came to 
be known as the “divorce law.” Alarmed, the 


leaders switched tactics in 1953 when Chou. 


En-lai issued a warning to local cadres against 
“he method of class struggle” and counselling 
patient education. 

This year, a committes charged with the law's 
‘implementation admitted that “since it is bound 
to transform the whole social life, it is neces- 
sarily a long-term laborious task.” 

The committee cited a survey in Shansi, which 
the Communists called a “model province” even 
before they came into full power. Only 10 to 
IS per cent of the families are “p ogressive,” 
Sto 10 per cent are “bad” and among the re- 
maining 80 per cent, “the ill-treatment of women 
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has been changed, but remnants of the pater- 
nal authority idea still exist.” 

In the light of such admissions, popular re- 
action to this major Communist policy is per- 
haps the greatest show of resistance. The China 
News Analysis published in Hongkong contends 
that since family reform ‘is interiocked with 
economic policy, the resistance “may reasonably 
be taken as the people’s judgment on the whole 
policy of the Communist Party.” 

The implementation committee, deviously 
using the term “another person” instead of the 
traditional “matchmaker,” now has even ‘sanc- 
tioned arranged marriages. As another official 
source puts it, “these are people who, although 
married according to the old customs, live hap- 
pily together and have many children while on 
the other hand, there are some who get married 
by their own choice, yet are under the influence 
of bourgeois ideas which have led them to dis- 
regard the feelings of their wives and the suf- 
ferings of their children and* so at last to di- 
vorce ”” 

That the Communists want to destroy family 
life by separating husband and wife and con: 
fining children in state nurseries is a popular 
conception abroad. The fact is that the Com. 
munists have come to realize that happy family 
- helps the working members to do a better 
J 

Thus, among other thingsy the Communist - 
regime recently decreed that applications for 
divorce must be registered at high local offices 
where p esumably they -will undergo more thor- 
ough scrutiny. - 

Spokesmanship for women on the mainland 
has been assumed by the All-China Democratic 
Women’s Federation, naturally a Communist 








organ, The federation has an enormous 76 
million membership, for women are dragooned 
into affiliated groups from the level of street 
associations on up. 

Typically, it assigned as women’ “basic tasks” 
for 1955 “promotion of productive labor efficien- 
cy and fostering of political consciousness in 
collaboration with the party.” 

A federation official boasted recently that 
women now make up I17 per cent of -China’s 
college and university staff members. In the 
industrial field, 60 per cent of the textile work- 
ers are women, she said. Forty-seven thou- 
sand women are employed in industry in Man- 
churia and Mukden. She also noted that four 
cabinet: members are women, but failed to point 
out that no women occupies a top-ranking Party 
post. 

For all of this, the controlled press is full 
of evidence that most women oppose working 
outside their homes, ~ With housework to do, 
they are particularly annoyed with cadres who 
try to get them to take up full-time work. 
One drawback is a nation-wide insufficiency of 
day nurseries, 

Among farm women, the federation tries to 
implant a conviction that “it is an honor to 
work in the fields.” But the Peiping People’s 
_ Daily admits that women’s participation in farm 

work is “uneven,” Communist jargon for in- 
adequate. 

Conceding a general lack of political cons- 
ciousness among women, the Peiping People’s 
Daily recommends a different type of propaganda 
from that for men, “with more easily intelligible 
arguments and more concrete and moving ex- 
amples.” 

The federation is heavy on propaganda for 
- Communism’s continuing world-wide campaign 
for “‘peace’’—peace, that is, on its own terms. 
Women’s delegations are constantly coming 
from and going to other lands. 

From time to time, visitors to the Chinese 
mainland are lavish in their praise of the “new 
status” of Chinese women. Thus it was with 
some members of the 1954 British Labor Party 
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delegation, Thus, an Australian woman said, of 
“They are now on a completely equal footing ‘a 
with men.” Thus, a Japanese women Diet mem, Pei 
ber said, “They are enthusiastic about their a 
work,” ing 
From the testimony given by the Chineg td 
Communists themselves, it is clear that summa, The 
tions of this sort are deceptive. ia. 
—(Walter Briggs) A 

Grim Outlook for Farmers _ 

This is the hardest year within the memoy “ 
of most Chinese farmers and their families4 sidies 
grim, frustrating, depressing, 1955, a year with a 
out a glint of hope. line 
It is not only that, after devastating flooh Chi 3¢ 
last year, bitter cold last winter and droughi 4, 
in the spring, the Communist regime admit atl, 
only 150 million peasants are short af food! es, 
It is also that Peiping, that faraway symbol ¢ Do. 
might, is tightening its grip on the farmen “plan: 
and seizing more and more of the food thy Peipin 
produce. , 
Put yourself in the bare feet of one of the back 
100 million rural household heads on the mai nc 
land, with your two-room hut of thatch ably h 
baked mud, two or three acres, a few cru dee is 
tools, perhaps a chicken and pig. What Siler 
you up against this year? Bor. 
There are the taxes. Since ‘land reform” The 
few years ago, you no longer pay rent, but WT sutficie 
taxes remain. Collected in grain or other pom jp. | % 
_ duce, they are higher than the rent you um you ag: 
to pay your landlord, There will also be lo ee 
surtaxes. No matter how poor your crop, jf supply 
must meet a definite tax quota. And you willh must jc 
called upon for “voluntary contributions to admits, 
various campaigns and bond drives. oT around. 
Then there is “planned purchase.” The st your ‘ric 
forces you to sell much of the rest of a 





produce at artificially low prices. Too little 
left, as the regime admits for many places, efi ip 
to begin to satisfy the gnawing appetite § 
your weakening wife and spindld-legged childm 

An innovation this year is “fixed productia 
The cadres tell you at sowing time how 2 
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of the harvested crop they will buy. Fair 
enough? Well, they set your quota higher, at 
Peiping’s bidding, than ever before. And while 
jn one breath they tell you they will take noth- 
ing above the quota, in the next they say they 
must have more to feed the “calamity-stricken.” 
There are many calamity stricken on the Chi- 
nese mainland this year. 


s) And where does alj,this tax and purchase 
qutput go? The regime is frank about it. The 
+ & industrial workers, successor to you and your 
MOY H neighbors as the Communists’ favored class, 
a must be fed at all cost. So must those farmers 
with B who grow cotton. and fibers for industry. So 
| must the armed forces, the best fed of all 
loots B Chisese. And much of your produce is shipped 
ugh abroad in exchange for machines and raw ma- 
dmin terials to further the industrialization fanatical- 
oot By espoused by the Communist authorities. 
ol df Domestic distribution of farm produce is called 
rmeHE “planned supply.” Until recently, through what 
they Peiping criticized as cadre “carelessnes,” you some- 
times could share in planned supply by buying 
ot back grain you were forced to sell to the state. 
mah You could buy it back, that is, at a consider- 
: ani ably higher price than you sold it for. Now even 
crud that is on the way out, for Peiping has ordered 
at #8 cadres to cut down rural produce sales by “20, 
30 or even 50 per cent.” 
rm“) The regime also gets its hands on your in- 
ut OF sufficient produce by withholding necessities 
-t PRR like cotton cloth, salt and vegetable oil until 
A; you agree to surrender the bulk of your output. 
¢ These transactions are usually handled by the 
Ps supply and marketing cooperatives which you 
will must join “voluntarily.” Often, as the regime 
toMM admits, there are too few commodities to go 
around. And prices are faf higher, in terms of 
1¢ 


your rice or wheat, than in the old days. 
Another “voluntary” organization is the credit 
cooperative. This is tinanced mainly by depos- 
itsand.share capital extorted from: you when 
the state pays for your produce. Theoretically, 
you! may borrow from the credit cooperative to 
buy.tools, fertilizers and the like, But in prac- 
tice, loans available primarily to 
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are made 


various kinds of collectives as leverage for you 
to join them. 

And this, still another “voluntary” procedure, 
is perhaps. your main complaint against the re- 
gime. Under land reform, the regime ‘gave you 
«a bit of land that once belonged to a landlord. 

You appreciated the Cammunists for this, for 

you loved the “good earth.” It was security. 
Now the 


cadres are forcing you to join agricultural pro- 


It harbored your ancestors’ graves. 


Title to the land remains 
yours, but you know, as has already happened 
elsewhere, that title will soon pass to the group. 
And eventually, as has also happened, the title 
will go to the “state.” 

To supervise collective enterprises, the regime 
has sent in technicians. But you notice that 
they know less about farming than you do. 
And they snarl when they offer suggestions. 

You and your neighbors are disgruntled. You 
hear of official reports: “Farm tools and irriga- 
tion equipment of cooperatives are destroyed 


ducers’ cooperatives. 


secretly, grain and animal fodder burned, cattle 
poisoned, cadres murdered to cause fear and 
confusion among the peasants.” " 

But what can you really do? The other day, 
a fellow farmer was sentenced to 10 years in 
gaol as a “counter-revolutionary” because he 
“delayed sowing for five days.” And there are 
the slave labor camps. What can you do against 
militia with guns? 

Yes, you are filled with bitterness, even with 
despair. For the Communists make clear that, 
ho matter what happens to you and your fami- 

- ly, they will be ever tougher on you in 1955 
to get their hands on a greater share of what 
you grow. You are nothing but a worker for 

the “state.” 
—(Hongkong Standard) 


Reds Frown on Romance’ 


Romance, public business on the Chinese main- 
land, must be sublimated to the’ sérvice of the 
state. 

*Our young people must not waste their youth 
on love,” decrees China Youth, a mass-circula- 
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tion fortnightly of the huge New Democratic 
Youth League. “Let the flaming fire of youth 
burn for the great cause’ of Socialist construc- 
tion.” 

This is from the land of the lyric poets Li 
Po and Tu Fu, a land of tender thoughts. whis., 
pered to dainty maidens beneath swishing 
willow trees. Where rulers were once conquered 
by love, it is now to be conquered by rulers. 

The Communists mean what they say about 
romance. The publication of two long articles 
in one recent issue of China Youth makes this 
clear. 

To eliminate ‘bourgeois Youth 
Leaguers “must thoroughly criticize and educate 
those who show any thought contrary to the 
Communist morality concerning marriage and 
love.” In Communist parlance, ‘“educate’, 
amounts to incessant indoctrination into sub- 


corrosion,” 


mission. 

The magazine defines this corrosion by quot- 
ing letters from readers: 

A Hsuchow worker—‘‘I only want to have 
her and nothing else. If I lose her, everything 
wi | be black.” 

An engineer in Manchuria—Fellow engineers, 
unable to solve their “marriage problems” while 
working on isolated projects, “find themselves 
placed under a heavy ideological burden, cannot 
devote themselves to work, have left without 
asking for leave.” 

A collective farmer 
woman comrade “wrote love letters during work- 
ing hours and talked about love during her 
study, thus creating a very bad impression!” 

Contrast this with Communist morality: 
workers who postpone marriage until complet- 
ing an assigned task, girls who send their be- 
trothed into the army, students who feel so 
strongly about their study that they “do not 
want to talk about love.” 

In fact, “if the flower of love does not bloom 
on the foundation of Socialist construction, it 


on Hainan Island—A 


will fade very soon.” 
China Youth grants that “we Marxists do not 


advocate that our youth remain bachelors, nor 
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do we promote celibacy.” Failure in love makes 
one sad; this is “human and inevitable.” Bur 
all must “place love in a secondary position” 
to “political and labor ardor.” 

Kuang Ming Daily a “cultural” newspaper 
published in Peiping, lists further bourgeois 
taints to romance: 

Marriages based on “mere physical beauty” 
a single encounter at 
Divorces are just as 


often are contracted af 
a meal or card party. 


abrupt. : 
Or young persons whose “history is pure” 
ready to marry into families 


sometimes are 
polluted by counter-revolution. 
Or, disdaining the Communist tenet that 


“work is glory,” farm girls dream of escaping 
the fields by marrying city men and factory 
girls of quitting and enjoying the comforts of 
life. 

Isn’t detection and exposure or such corrosion 
a violation, China Youth -asks rhetorically, o 
the “freedom of .marriage” guaranteed by the 
state? 

Not at all, the magazine hastens to reply, 
Not intervene when Communist morality is 
transgressed “would be a serious misinterpreté 
To intervene, this doubk 
freedom 


tion of the principle.” 
talk continues, ensures “genuine 
marriage.” 

Peiping’s demand for sublimation of romantid 
instincts is linked with a campaign throughow 
the mainland begun in November against 
general mora deterioration of the young. Of 
ficials inveigh against juvenile gangsteri 
gambling and lechery. 

China Youth rises in exhortation: “To 
freedom for the People, both life and love 
be. sacrificed.” 

An implication of this dedication is illustra 
in curious convolution, by the. outcome of 
romantic tragedy reported from Hankow. 

A woman party member lost contact 
her husband during the Japanese War. Hes 
ried another in 1948. She found him in 194 
He sued her for divorce. After three years 
litigation, the supreme court granted the deett 
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She took poison and died. Even in death, one’s romantic heart belongs 
“An act of extreme individualism.” pronounc. to the state. 

ed the monthly New Chinese Women—“a revolt 

against the revolution and the Party.” (Walter Briggs) 


The Sin of Laziness Is Separation 


According to Chinese folklore, there is a star east of the galaxy 
known as the Weaving Maid, Wearing Maid is the granddaughter 
of the Emperor of Heaven. She used to be a hard-working girl. 
She worked so hard that she did not have time to dress up much. 
Taking pity on her loneliness, the Emperor married hero the star 
west of the Milky Way known as Cowboy. After the wedding, 
Weaving Maid became lazy and neglected her work. This made the 
Emperor very angry; and, as a penalty, he put the Weaving Maid 
back to her place east of the galaxy with permission for her to 
meet her husband only oncé a year—in the evening of the 7th 
day of the 7th Moon. Every year in this evening, Chinese ladies 
of the old times would burn incense and pray to the Weaving 
Maid to impart to them some of her skill in-needlework and other 


womanly arts. 


Retold by Edward Y. K. Kwong 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


U. N's Tenth Anniversary 


n the occasion of the tenth anniversary of 
qd) the United Nations, all local papers, 
while they admitted its manifold achievements 
in non-political fields, opined that unless it 
could re-dedicate itself to the principle of jus- 
tice, it would utterly fail in the main fu ction 
for which it was created a decade ago—the 
maintenance of peace and internat onal security. 

“In comparison with the League of Nations, 
the United Nations Organization is a great step 
forward at least in two important respects. 
First, it is provided with effective measures 
for imposing sanctions against violators of peace. 
The most prominent example in this connection 
is the successful police action it has taken 
against Communist aggression in Korea. The 
resulting cease-fire talks, however, have offset 
much of its previous-achievements as an organ 
dedicated to the principle of justice. Secondly, 
it gives its support to those regional collective 
security systems in line with the principles 
of the United Nations Charter for the main- 
tenance of world peace. In the past five years, 
the NATO in the West and the SEATO in the 
East have been formed with this end in‘ view.” 
Thus declared the Central Datly News in its 
editorial on June 20 on the occasion of the 
commemorative session of the United Nations 
held in San Francisco. “The future of the 
world organ,” continued the daily, “therefore, 
depends much on whether its principle of jus- 
tice can be strictly observed by all its mem- 
bers. The infamous Geneva Conference has 
set a bad and dangerous precedent in this con- 
nection by settling international disputes outside 
the conclave of the United Nations. Besides 
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giving encouragement to the aggressor, it has 
also inflicted an irreparable blow on the princi- 
ples of the UN Charter. In commemorating 
its tenth birthday, it is only fitting for the 
world organ to re-dedicate itself to the princi- 
ple of justice. Only thus can it avoid follow. 
ing the footsteps of its predecessor—the League 
of Nations.” 
In commemoration of the U. N.’s tenth an. 
niversary, the Hsin Sheng-Pao in its editorial 
on June 20 called the United Nations Organiza. 
tion the greatest creation of mankind. “Though 
it may not have fully lived up to the expecta. 
tions of its founders, yet itis definitely better 
than its predecessor, the League of Nations, 
with respect to both its organizations and its 
handling of intricate world problems.” ‘As the 
situation stands to-day,’ the paper went on to 
say, “we cannot entertain too high hopes for 
United Nations, because after all its success of 
failure depends much on what its participating 
member states wish it to be. Be that as it 


_ may, it will remain an institution of promise.” Te 


make the United Nations function as it was 
conceived by its founders, the paper made the 
following suggestions: “(1) it has to base all 
its decisions on the principles of justice and 
righteousness; (2) it has to. review periodically 
whether its members have ful‘illed all the obit 
gations required by the United Nations Charter 
In case of any violation of the Charter, it should 
not hesitate to impose sanctions on the trant 
gressor and to expel her from the UN whe 
necessary; (3) in taking in new members, t 
should first see whether the past behavior of 
the applicants is in full conformity with th] 
fundamental principles of the United Nation 
Charter; (4) being an international organise 
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to dis 


tion, the United Nations: shou'd be the only 
organ to which disputes, among nations are 
brought for settlement. Therefore, on. other 
international meetings should be. held outside 
it, if we are not going to set to naught. the 
very purpose for. which it has been set up.” 
In reviewing the achievements of the United 
Nations in the past decade, the Kung Lun Pao, 
while it conceded that it might have failed in 
the very purpose for which: it had been ‘creat: 
ed—the maintenance of peace and _ international 
security, said editorially on the same day that 
it had made significant contributions in the 
economic and social fields, Attributing the 
failure of the world organ in the settlement of 
political issues to the abuse of the veto power 
by Soviet Russia, the paper went on to. say 
that “whatever its shortcomings, the UN rep- 
msents the best and possibly the. only hope 
for the permanent and lasting peace for which 
mankind has been striving since time imme: 
morial, It embodies all the high and ofty ideals 
upon which all peace-loving and freedom-loving 


peoples the world over can build thier future 


hopes.”” 

Commenting on the same topic, the China 
Post editorially stated on June 20 that on this 
wspicious occasion, it would be only appropriete 
to discuss. its achievements and its failures. 
"The achievements of the Economic and Social 
Council, together with those of its commissions 


amd subcommissions, and of the numerous 


specialized agencies,” continued the paper, “are 
not spectacular but real. They may take years 
to produce any appreciable effect on the lives 
ofthe people, but once they begin to bear 
fits, their influence will be felt far and wide 
«Unfortunately, however, the same cannot 
be-said of the political aspects of the functions 
of the United Nations. Obviously the most 
basic political function of the UN is the ‘main- 
tenance of peace ahd international security,’ as 
the phrase is understood in the sense of Article 
l, Paragraph 1, of the United Nations Charter.” 
In the opinion of the paper, the failure of the 
UN to maintain real peace and security may 
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be attributable to basic causes—the abuse of the 
veto power by the Soviet. Union and the indeci- 
sion and wavering policy of the United. States. 
“If the United States had shown the necessary 
degree of firmness and determination -in her 
capacity as the indisputable leader of the free 
world, she could have swung the great majority 
of the member states to the cause of freedom 
and could have presented a solid front against 
all aggressors in spite of veto power exercised 


. by the Soviet Union. Partly as a result of the 


vacil ation of American policy and partly due 
to the shameless advocacy of appeasement by a 
motley group of Titoist dreamers and fellow- 
travel.er leftists, a rising tide of neutralism has 
swept over many parts of Asia, Europe and 
even Africa and North’ America 

the United States is abused by friend and foe, 
the more she is inclined to compromise and to 
weaken. Consequently, the free world is left 
without any effective leadership and the United 
Nations has become simply a propaganda forum 
for Soviet Russia, and a debating society for 
those who try to curry favor with the Moscow- 
Peiping axis by rid culing and discrediting the 
United States.” , 


Retirement. of General Chase 


On the eve of his departure for the United 
States after having served as the Chief of 
MAAG for four years and two months, the 
Central Daily News in its editorial on June 2% 
lauded General Chase highly for the significant 
contributions he had made in reorganizing and 
training the Chinese armed forces which have 
now become thé stoutest anti-Communist force 
in Asia. “General Chase ‘is distinguished” 
the daily pointed out, “as much by his “ability 
as a military official as by his sympathetic un- 
derstanding of our cause and the zeal and candor 
with which he offered his assistance and advice. 
Having been among us for such a long tilne, 
he understands as few foreigners do what pro. 
gress we have made, how firm and resolute 
we are in our determination to resist Commu- 
nist aggression, and above all, our. anti-Com- 








munist experience’ accumulated in the course of 
more than thirty years’ struggle. All these are 
valuable materials which, we hope, he can im- 
part.to the free world either in his writings or 
speeches after his return to his own country.” 

Paying a glowing tribute to General Chase 
for what he had-done for Free China in the 
past four years, the Hsin Sheng Pao said edi- 
torially on June 22. that in him “we find a 
sympathetic and true friend.” “At the time 
when the MAAG was first set up,” the paper 
recalled, “the situation here was quite precarious. 
Largely through close Sino-American coopera- 
tion and efforts, in which MAAG under the 
leadership of General Chase played a very im- 
portant part, Taiwan to-day has become the 
strongest anti-Communist fortress in the West- 
ern Pacific. Among the various. achievements 
in Free China in the past few years, progress 
in the military field is the most prominent. To 
it General Chase has made significant contri- 
butions. In addition to that part of the work 
which should fall within his jurisdiction in his 
capacity as Chief of the MAAG, General Chase 
has also done much in cultivating the tradi- 
tional friendship between the peoples of the 
two countries.” 

“Coming as he did to the Republic of China 
at the most difficult. hour in her history, Gen- 
eral Chase in little more than four years has 
successfully fulfilled his mission. He has not 
only laid a sound foundation for the training 
of the Chinese armed forces but also won the 
respect and love of the people of the country 
to which he is accredited. In him we find a 
warm and genuine friend who will ever be re- 
membered.” Thus declared the Kung Lun Pao 
editorially on the same day. “Though his re- 
tirement has officially brought to an end his 
distinguished military career,” the paper con- 
tinued, “his knowledge of our needs and goals 
will be of invaluable service in helping his own 
government decide upon any further «assistance 
it is going to give us.” 

Famine on the Mainland 

Charging that the flood in Central China was 
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largely man-made, the Central Daily News 
stated editorially on July 5 that the lesson pot 
learned from the flood of last year should have pn 
taught the Red regime to take proper steps ‘to men 
prevent its recurrence if it had the welfare of §),.:, 
the country and people at heart. On the con $y. 
trary, all indications showed that it had never 9, 
made an honest effort in that difection, a 
eloquently proved by the fact that the dykes 
that had been built with the sweat and blood 
of more than 10,000,000 forced laborers collapg. 
ed in many places because of the ever-rising 
waters. “Natural calamities,” continued © th 
paper, “are sometimes ‘inevitable. However, the 
seriousness of the flood situation could at leag 
be reduced to some extent but for the tyran. 
nical rule of the Red regime and its determing. 
tion to carry out the order of its Soviet masten 
to exterminate 100,000,000 of the Chinese pop 
ulation.” “The spread of anti-Communist a 
tivities on the mainland which have been gaig. 
ing in momentum bears testimony to the cep 
tainty of the carly collapse of the puppet Re 
regime. We have to gird up our loins aff 
make preparations to launch a counter offensive 
against the mainland so as to deliver our 
patriots from the ruthless and inhuman oppre 
sion of the Communists,” added the paper,’ ~ 

Predicting the early collapse of the puppe 
Peiping regime which had been beset with mm 
merous difficulties largly of its own making 
the Chung Hua Jih Pao said editorially on Jum; 
6 that on top of economic dislocation, pesiie 




























lences, famine and social unrest, the rising 
floods of the Yangtze River, the Huai Rive 
the Han River and other rivers in Cent 
China had aggravatad the already precariow 
and difficult situation. “Food shortage,” t 
paper continued, “has been serious on the maib 
land since last autumn. As admitted by 
Communists themselves, more than 150,000, 
people have been stricken by famine. The 
tual number must be far greater. With ¢ 
flood situation getting more serious everyday 
the outlook is dismal indeed.” “Wht is # 
cause of this alarming situation?” asked © 


are ‘ine: 
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diily. “It cannot be laid at the door of 
patural calamity, because it could have been 


werted but for the Communist policy of enslave- 
ment which has deprived the people of both 
their will and stamina for work. On the other 
hand, incompetence, corruption and waste are 
common among the rank and file of the Commu- 
sist officials who never give any thought to the 
welfare of the people.” “The situation on the 
mainland being such, there could be no pros- 
pet of its being improved unless the puppet 
pgime is overthrown. Under the circumstance, 
we have to redouble our efforts not only for 
the recovery of the mainland but also for the 
kliverance of our brethren from the intolerable 
fife they have been leading,” added the paper. 

Commenting on the food shortage on the 
minland which the rising waters of the Yang- 
we River, the Yellow River, the Huai River, the 
Han River and other rivers and lakes in Central 
China had further intensified, the China Post 
delared in a leading article on July 8 that it 
was the resu't of the policy adopted by the Reds. 
One reason for the food shortage,” the paper 
dlarged, “is the excessive exportation of grains 
fom the Chinese ma‘nland to Soviet Russia 
ad its satellites in the midst one of the worst 
fines memory. A still more important reason 
forthe food shortage is the sharp decrease in 
food production.” “The starvation policy adopted 
by the puppet Peiping regime,” the paper con- 
tinued, “is part of the long-range design to reduce 
the population, especially the aged people who 
te incapable of producing anything. As is 


‘s 


well known, the Communists have made it their 
policy to reduce the Chinese population by 
100,000,000 persons. This they plan to achieve 
through starvation.” Furthermore, the starvation 
policy is the most effective weapon with which 
not only to increase the number of men under 
arms and to gain complete control over the 
people whose existence would be entirely de- 
pendent upon the government but also to force 
the people to migrate to the remote Northwest 
provinces. “The puppet Peiping reg me is em- 
barking on an ambitious reconstruction program 
in Sinkiang, Lansu, Chinghai, ete. in order to 
make the vast ‘plateau a military base in ‘the 
next world war. This enormous program calls 
for a huge contingent of slave laborers. The 
starvation policy will serve the purpose of. the 
puppet regime to drive people from the central 
part of the country to those remote places.” 
What with the serious flood threat and che 
increasing under-current of social unrést, the 
China News opined editorially on July 6 that 
“this is the most opportune time for the Free 
Chinese in ‘Faiwanh and overseas colonies, back- 
ed by friendly democratic forces from the out- 
side, to wage an all out economic, political and 
psychological offensive, short of actual war, 
against the tight-sitting enemy. It is time 
to act and act courageously. Wrest the initiative 
from the Chinese Communists and challenge 
them at this moment when the Reds can least 
afford to accept it. This is the time to get 
tough and only toughness can hold back the 
enemy and bring peace in this critical area.” 





Foreign Press Opinion 


Before the Geneva Conference 


n its editorial of July 5, the Scripps-Howard 
i newspapers stated: ‘The decision of Pravda, 
the Communist party newspaper, to play up 
with approval one sentence from President Ei- 
senhower’s last news\conference is not surprising. 
The “Stop talking 
about cold war.’ Taken alone that 
plays sight into the current Communist propa- 
ganda slogan: ‘End the cold war.’ The Com- 
munist game, of course, is to try to equate the 
President’s remarks with its own propaganda 


Presidential sentence was: 
sentence 


slogan. 

This incident highlights a danger of which 
there seems to be little awareness in these days 
of high optimism about the Big Four conference. 
It is the tricky game of words and slogans at 
which the Communists are masters and at which 
the West has proved itse!£ most inept. Last 
fall, the Communists made a lot of hay for a 
while with ‘peaceful coxistence’—until Western 
leaders deflated that phrase by showing that the 
Communists didn’t mean what the phrase means 
to the West. After a lull, the Communists re- 
sumed their peace campaign—using ‘end the 
cold war’ as the key slogan. There is no East- 
West agreement on the simplest definition of 
cold war. 

Therefore it is delusion with 
danger for the West to talk loosely about end- 
ing the cold war—as though it agreed with Red 
propagandists. It is difficult for Western 
leaders not to oppose any kind of war—cold or 
hot. Their alternative is to remind their people 
it was the Communists who can end it with 
reasonable international behavior. To stop talk- 
ing about the cold war until the Communists 


tremendous 
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really have changed their policies is to run the We 


risk of losing the cold war to the Communists— 
which is exactly the objective of the new rulers 
in the Kremlin with their soft talk.” 


propagandists, called upon the non-Communig ®t 
nations to. end the ‘cold war’ by _ yieldim 
supinely,” editorialized the Hearst newspapen 
on June 25, “in seven ways, to the Kremligy 
demands .. .. Secretary Dulles met the challeng 
forthrightly. In a few brief sentences he exposed 
the Commuuist hypocrisy in prating about ‘peace 


“The Soviet party line, as expounded by those ff dallen: 


lt i: 
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with justice’ and set forth plainly the AmericggiM 


attitude. Mr. Dulles said: “There is one extreme 
ly simp!e method of bringing an. end to 
is called the cold war—observe the Charter¢ 
the United Nations; refrain from the use da 
force or the threat of force in international rele 
tions and from the support or direction of uh 
version against the institutions of other coum 
tries. : 
points are not needed; this one is sufficiem 
It is in that spirit that we go to Geneva, 7 
we hope to find that spirit shared.’ ie 
In support of his thesis, Mr. Dulles reminds 
the Soviet of the Eastern European nation 
‘which are in servitude’; of the Chinese ' 


To bring the cold war to an end, 


munist aggression in Korea, which stands 
demned by the United Nations’; of ‘that ‘app 
ratus known as international Communism’; n 
of the UN frustrations caused by Soviet R 1 
‘use—abuse—of the veto power in the Secutil 
Couricil’ 4 
“Suitably to the occasion, the Secretary recal 
ed the delegates who devised the UN Chaff 


in 1945. Their purpose, he observed, was 


marily to abolish the ‘scourge of war.’ But, | oe 


said, bringing their objective down to date: ‘Th 
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Charter they wrote does not call for peace at 

ice.’ ”” 

“You can’t always tell about the Russians,” 
ditorialialized the New York Post on July 6. 
Their diplomacy is never orthodox. .. Even so, 
pis startling to read that the Soviet leaders 
profess friendship for the U.S, and to warn 
ut they were not coming to Geneva out of 

the Mrakness. The Independence Day episode | is 
sts. uother indication that the new rulers of Moscow 
not doing things in routine ways. Only at 
sown peril will the West fail to meet their 
nges with comparable imagination. 

“ft is reasonable for Western statesmen to say 

w that it is unlikely that the Big Four at 

meva will be able to agree on any:hing more 












mthe areas where negotiation can be most 
mitful and to set up working parties to pre- 
e detailed solutions. But in the light of the 
peace wsual steps the Soviet leaders are taking to 
cia it appear that they are eager to negotiate 


reme mously and sincerely, it is doubly important 


whagem the West to make plain to the whole world 
er ge positive program. In particular, it is desir- 
se game that the West announce its proposals on 


| reltarmament, German reunification and European 
Brcurity in simple and bold terms to make it 
that we don’t mean to win German reuni- 
ation at the price of the safety of those coun- 
its which have so often been the victims of 
wman aggression.” 
“The Soviet boss is rather blunt in his speech,” 
rindelgemmmented editorially the New York Well Street 
ail al on July 7, “and his outspokenness_in- 
tases as parties lengthen. On the Fourth of 
he began by warning the West that it must 


apa to the summit meeting prepared to talk 
*. aulmmnestly and seriously as equal to equal’ and 
assim if the West did su some of the differences 


wh Communism might be ironed out. And he 
id that it was silly for anyone to think that 
va sia. was in economic trcuble at home. He 
hat idthat the recent Soviet attitude had been: 

ken not because the Kremlin wanted to 
please’ the West but because it was the right 


curity 


1s pi 
ut, i 


ag ing to. do.” 
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With reference to Mr. Khrushchev’s remarks 
to the U..§. air attache in Moscow that. Russia 
didn’t want war and that “We know you (the 
United States) don’t want war,” the paper ob- 
served: “From any lesser Russian that admission 
would be tantamount to treason against the 
state. The vast armaments. program has been 
sold to the Russain people on the ground that 
it was necessary because the United States was 
preparing for war; its satellites have been told 
again and again the same thing; hardly a speech 
by any member of the Communist bloc fails to 
include that charge. The whole of the elaborate 
Russian propaganda technique was based on 
Western imperialism and planned aggression—a 
bill. of goods Mr. Khrushchev in six words has 
now made more difficult to sell.’ 

“What the Soviet Union’s number one man 
is saying is,” editorialized the Washington Pose 
on July 6, “that the conference at the summit 
is not likely to get anywhere unless the West- 
ern powers given the Soviet union credit for 
good faith and good intentions. It is unquestion- 
ably true that good faith is the only cement that 
will effectively bind an international agreement. 
But good faith is not something that a nation can 
alternately pick up and lay aside. If Mr. Khrush- 
chev is willing to review the history of the 
postwar years candidly, there will be no occasion 
for any question as to why Moscow’s motives 
are so frequently questioned. 

“Before and since the war the Kremlin has 
been engaged in a gigantic effort to subvert 
free nations and bring them. under domination 
by a Communist hierarchy in Moscow. It still 
maintains dictatorial and oppressive regimes in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romani:, Hungary, and 
other countries against the wishes of their in- 
habitants and the dictates of world opinien.. It 
supported .open aggression in Korea and_ has 
sought.to spread confusion, unrest and_blood.~ 
shed in other parts of Asia. In other words, 
Soviet. history does not provide a record of de- 
cisions that are right from the viewpoint of the 
millions. who are yearning for freedom and 
peace.” 








Conceding that’ “If the Soviet Union is now 


being guided by considerations of what is right 
and wrong, that is the biggest and bes: news 
of the year,” the. paper went on to say: “But 
even Mr. Khrushchev ought to realize that ‘words 
alone cannot wipe out history. The world will 
need repeated demonstrations of good faith and 
‘right’ decisions before these can overshadow 
the Commun’s: imperialism that has come to 
be associated with the Soviet Union.” 

“To be sure, Mr. Khrushchev dealt mainly. 
in negatives,” commented editorially the New 
York Herald Tribune on July 6, “Russia was 
not going to Geneva because of agricultural or 
industrial troubles, nor was there dissension in 
government ranks (said the Communist party 
head); the Soviet Union was not going to Switzer- 
land ‘as merchants.’ In fact, Khrushchev told 
the French Ambassador: ‘I think France needs 
a reduction of tension more than we.’ If the 
West is not pr-pared to deal seriously at Geneva, 
Russia is willing to wait.’’ 

Pointing out that “despite the chorus of 
support given him by his governmental col- 
leagues at Spasso House, the new regime is not 
c:rtain of its footing, and that notwithstanding 
Khrushchev’s disclaimers, Russia is in serious 
straits on many production fronts,” the paper 
stated: ‘The Russians certainly cannot. admit 
that they are going to Geneva ‘with broken 
legs.’ Nor can the West assume that they are, 
and become complacent. The real test of the 
Soviet Union’s intentions, after all, will not 
come over a Scotch and soda in a garden party 
But a 
certain wary confidence, solidly based on West- 


but over the green table at Geneva. 


ern strength and unity, can inspire the rep- 
resentatives of the West at the conference. If 
Russia wants to end the cold war, it can be 
done on honorable terms. And if Russia needs 
a truce,’ those terms may be forthcoming.” 
Saying that “President Eisenhower has wisely 
taken steps to dispel the danger of another 
seductive delusion about Soviet Russia—this 
time to the effect that the Soviets are going to 
Geneva because of their growing weakness,” 
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the New York Times editorialized on July %; 







































“It is evident that if such an impression were . 
to gain currency in the West it could, and prob. ar 
ably would, have an even more harmful effect all 
onthe free world than the other dangeruous dis 
delusion, rejected by all Western statesmen, po 
that the Soviets have abandoned their ambition J oy 
to make the world Communist. It would cep. “ 
tainly strengthen neutralist sentiment every ides 
where, and it could retard and weaken the free & j, 
world’s defenses to the point of again upsettiti anal 
the balance of power between East and Weg left 
so recently, and so painfully, established @ | ,i 
balance on which rests the best hope for peag, B add, 
To counteract this danger Ptesident Eisenhower ues 
declared in his most recent news conferéng -trooy 
that he fully recognizes the great militay i med 
strength of the Soviets and does not think thi wou 
they are going to Geneva because they are wei 41) ¢ 
This opinion is supported by the principal heia 
Western statesmen, who continue to emphasit® saou 
the absolute necessity of the free world system man’ 
of alliances, in particular the North Atlantcll jimit 
alliance.” oe wel 
Conceding that “there are great- cconomit) gny_ 
weaknesses in Soviet Russia” and that “th “f 
Western World is far stronger economically thal » Jy 
the Soviet bloc,” the paper maintained: ‘BUM tion 
that does not mean that the whole economyt long 
800,000,000 is about to collapse, or that WM gon; 
tyrannical dictatorship cannot b‘eed its peopk Git, 
for more sacrifices to its milltary “moloch. IMM gre , 
can and does, and that is the factor which f it, at 
Western world cannot. afford to forget,” stren| 
In its leader entitled ‘The Quest for Peal on th 
on July 8, the London Times, after expo provi 
ing the risks of the Western Powers race.’ 
nothing at Geneva and “the risks of mak Poi 
concessions that would weaken Western é way | 
fences and, with them, the social and politial paper 
confidence that the military defences iM anych 
helped to build,” opined: “Some of the w an ag 
official proposals that have been heard frit was t 
time to time obviously fail to pass the te suspic 
There is not the rémotest possibility, for OM be se 
ample, that Russia would agree to ‘liberi thet | 
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the satellite States in response to an. outright 
demand...... The Soviet Government can hardly 
expect to secure agreement on the abolition of 
all basses on foreign soil; it is asking for the 
dissuption of the North Altantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. Nor can it hope for. agreement on 


neutralization of Germany.” 

“Out of it all,” the paper continued, “the 
jdea is gaining ground that the Western Powers, 
in agreement with the Federal Government, 
could usefully propose that eastern Germany be 
left as a strictly demilitarized area within a 
united Germany. Such a proposal could be 
added to their existing plan for unity. The 
area would be free of all German and western 
troops; any Germans enlisting wéuld leave im- 
mediately for the west. By itself such a scheme 
would not be enough. Even to add that 
all German arms in a united Germany would 
be as strictly limited as now might not be 
mough. But if such an arrangement for Ger- 
many were made part of a gexeral plan for the 
limitation of arms for all of Europe, then the 
whole scheme would be more promising than 
any so far proposed.” : 

“It was ironic that Mr. Khrushchev this week 
at last honestly admitted to pursuing the ‘posi- 
tion of strength’ policy which Moscow has so 
long publicly denounced;” commented The Eco- 
flomist on July 9, “for in fact the Russians, 
having failed either to cow or to ruin the West, 
are now doing their utmost to lull and divide 
it, and behind their calculated show of air 
strength the evidence is mounting of a strain 
on their manpower and economic resources that 
provides a real motive for calling off the arms 
race,” 

Pointing out that the Soviets “still have some 
way to go to accept ‘co-existence’ sincerely,” the 
paper declared: “If peaceful cc-existence means 
anything, it surely means co-operation under 
an agreed international law; yet in 1943-45 it 
was the West that persuaded a reluctant and 
sspicious Russia that the United Nations must 
be set up, and since 1945 it is the Sovie bloc 
that has monotonously blocked the strengthen- 
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ing of the world organisation’s arm. Long.after 
Mr. Eisenhower, to cite only.one Western leader, 


_ had, declared that ‘there is no .alternative to 


peace, Mr. Molotov..and :his. colleagues were 
boasting (and still are) that another’ war would 
destroy only capitlaism, leaving the Soviet camp 
miraculously preserved. And Communist dogma 
still insists that ‘peaceful. co-existence’. can be 
no more than a phase; that ultimately Soviet 
tota‘itarianism, still quaintly labelled ‘socialism,’ 
wili eriumph throughout the world.” 

Stating that “one of the first steps towards 
true co-existence that the Soviet. world, will 
have to take is one which the Yugoslavs have 
already taken—the abandonment of this. doc- 
trinaire faith in a world-wide extinction of 
liberty,” the paper concluded: “There is only 
one road to a world of regained trust and true 
co-existence, and it lies. straight through the 
doors which the Communist rulers. havg barred, 
and which only they can open. These are 
arguments that have been often put to Soviet 
representatives, with scant result. The time 
may now haye arrived when, if put. again by 
sufficiently authoritative voices, they .may. at 
last be heeded. The opportunity,. and the au- 
thor:ty, will be available at Geneva on July 18th, 


Yeh's San Francisco Speech 


“It is doubtful that any address that has 
been made, or will be made,” commented edit- 
orially the Oakland Tribune on June 24, 
“before the commemorative meeting of the U.N. 
in San Francisco more completely document- 
ed the indictments against the Chinese Com- 
munists than that delivered yesterday by For- 
eign Minister George Yeh of Free China. Dr, 
Yeh was little hamstiung by the peculiar ruling 
of the chair chat countries under criticism could ° 
not be named, for he made it crystal clear that 
it is and has been the machinations of Russia 
in abetting the actions of. the Peiping regime 
that are responsible for the tense state of affairs 
in Asia today.” 

Commenting that Dr. Yeh’s “refusal to violate 
the rules—as did Mr. Molotov when he attacked 
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the U.S. for nearly an hour—was in the finest 
traditions of statesmanship,” 
to say: “In this connection it is difficult to 
understand the interjection of President of the 
Assembly Van Kleffens, who tried to state that 
the denunciation of Communism constituted a 


the paper went on 


violation of the rule that no controversial issues 
should be raised at this U.N. session. Since 
red China is not a member, and sin-e Mr. 
Molotov had, in effect, attacked the Republic of 
China without intervention from the chaif, Mr. 
Van Kleffens’s position was indefesible. Yet, 
Dr. Yeh handled the interruption from the chair 
with adroit firmness. It seemed to many Am- 
ericans that it was the chair, not Dr. Yeh, that 
was out of order. 

Stating that “The crimes he listed against 
red China are accusations that are indisputable,” 
and “his criticism of those who seck to appease 
a regime of that character left nothing to be 
misunderstood,” the paper observed: “In addi- 
tion to putting an accusing finger upon those 
whose advocacy of the cause of the Chinese 
Communists is aimed at destroying that which 
he represents, Dr. Yeh also balanced a tribute 
to the U.N. with reference to one of its greatest 
weaknesses—that the benfits from the organiza- 
tion are not felt outside the free world,” 

“It was with realism that too few others rec- 


ognize that Dr. Yeh warned that the U.N. cag. 
not be a total success, or the specter of wy 
destroyed,” the paper concluded, “until its pring. 
ples can be guaranteed in those ‘vast areas wher 
fundamental human rights, where freedom anj 
where the diginty and worth of the huma 
person are but a mockery.’” j 
“Chinese Delegate Yeh delivered one of th 
actually inspiring and rousing talks,” comment. 
ed the Los Angeles Times the same day, % 
the same time giving one of the strongest ani 
most convincing arguments against Communism, 
on the basis of the tragic events in Communig 
China since 1949, With figures and statistic, 
but even more with one of the clearest exph. 
nations of the manner in which the Comm: 
nirt regime was installed on the Chinese mai 
land, the Chinese Nationalist spokesman bee me 
so aggressive that at one time Chairman Va 
Kleffens had to remind him that the occasity 
here was one to celebrate the 10th U.N. @ 
niversary and not be devoted to discussions @ 
issues that are removed from the main sib 
What strengthened Yeh’s position wa 
that he remarked in answer to the chairmaty 
interruption that as long as he had not namiel| 
any member country in his indictment of Com 
munism any admonition to him was misplacd 
and presumably out of order.” 


The most dangerous situation conceivable by a Chinese literary 
man is one in which a blind person rides a blind horse heading for 


a deep pond at midnight. 


Retold by Edward Y. K. Kwong 
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Book Reviews 


ASTUDY OF THE DIPLOMATIC AGENT 
IN CHINESE HISTORY 
(Chung Kuo Li Tai Shing Jen Kao) 


Chung Hua Book Co., Taipei, 
1955. 192pp. 


KEES: FABRAAS 

f late there have appeared several serious 

studies on the subject of diplomatic agents. 
Not only in the\Republic of China, but also in 
the United Kingdom and in the United States, 
sudents have revived their interent in reevalua- 
ting the functions, training, treatment, privileges 
and conduct of diplomatic agents. Harold Nicol- 
son’s The Evolution of Diplomatic Method 
which was the Chichele Lectures delivered at 
the University of Oxford in November, 1953, 
was published by Constable & Co., London in 
1954. In not quite a 100 pages, Sir Harold 
traced the history of diplomatic practice and 
procedure from ancient Greece to the present day. 
The comparisons of the diplomatic methods 
used in different stages. of history are at once 
illuminating and instructive. George F. Kennan, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Soviet Russia, con- 
tributed an article entitled The Future of our 
Professional Diplomacy to the July, 1955 issue 
of the Foreign Affairs. Mr. Kennan discussed 
vafious questions in connection with the recruit- 
ment, treatment, training and conduct of the 
American career foreign service personnel. 

Mr. Huang Pao-shih’s contribution is to the 
historical aspect of the subject in relation to 
China, The period is, limited to ancient China. 
He began with the Spring and Autumn Period 
and ended with that of the Three Kingdoms. 
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My English translation of the title of Mr. 
Huang’s book deviates slightly from, the original 
wording because it seems to be more descrip- 
tive of the contents of the book to avoid transla- 
ting literally the Chinese words Li Tai (various 
dynasties). 

Mr. Huang paid special attention to the training 
and culture of diplomatic agents. In the cul- 
ture of diplomatic agents in ancient China, the 
two subjects of odes and rites were of para- 
mount importafce. On state visits and even 
in negotiations, the dignity of the plenipotentia- 
ries required that they use no vernacular, In- 
stead, they sang odes to each other. The verses 
used must be appropriate and the singer’s polit- 
ical intentions must allow of no misinterpreta- 
tion. The high quality of the diplomatic 
agents was proved by the fact that they could 
cite the correct verses of odes on given occasions 
or respond to metrical propositions of their op- 
posite numbers in suitable poetry: The study 
of rites was required of all scholars and officials 
in ancient times, but, in the case of diplomatic 
agents, the study was even more elaborate and 
refined. Compared to the details of the *rites 
in ancient China, modern protocol. appears to 
be elementary and simple in nature. 

The conduct of diplomatic agents in ancient 
China stressed the two cardinal virtues of good 
faith and loyalty to one’s monarch. The author 
cited instances of the success of diplomatic agents 
who abided in good faith and ‘the. failure © of 
others who failed to’observe their pledged words. 
Loyalty to one’s monarch ‘was of equal impar- 
tance. In that period of history, ‘immunity of 
the diplomatic agent’s person had ‘not: develop- 
ed to what it is today. Mr. Huang narrated the 
case of one Chieh Yang who was ‘condemned 
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to death by the corrt to whom he was accredit- 
ed. As he was able to demonstrate that he was 
not loath to die for the glory of his monarch, he 
was finally released to return to his own coun- 
try. 

These criteria of conduct of the diplomatic 
agents seemed to have remained true in later 
times in Europe. Francois de Callieres, the 
envoy of Louis XIV in the Netherlands, Ger- 
many and Poland, writing in 1716 in his De 
La Maniere de negocier avec les Souverains, 
said. 

“A diplomat should remember that open 
dealing is the basis of confidence; he should 
share freely with others everything except what 
it is his duty to conceal ..... A go d negotiator 
will never rely for the success of his mission 
either on bad faith or on promises that he 
cannot execute. It is a .fundamental err-r, 
and one widely held, that a clever negotiator 
must be a master of deceit. Deceit is indeed 
the measure of the smallness of mind of him 
who uses it; it proves that he does mot pos- 
sess sufficient intelligence to achieve results 
by just and reasonable means. Honesty is 
here and everywhere the best policy.” 
Discussing the dcsirability of a diplomatic 

agent to be a spec alist or a generalist, Mr. 
Kennan regrets the tendency to consider the 
“human personality behind each of” the speci- 
alized skills as of secondary importance. This 
principle of specialized skills, Mr. 
maintained, “may be applicable for construc- 
tion work, for industrial processes, and for 
But it is not likely 


Kennan 


many military functions. 
to be useful for the work of the Foreign Service, 
where what is important and decisive in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred is the totality of 
the man himself: his character, his judgment, 
his insight, his knowledge of the world, his in- 
tegrity, his adaptability, his capacity of human 
sympathy and understanding. With these things, 
all specialties will flower and bear fruit; without 
them, no specialty will really help.” 

From the requirements of the Period of Spring 
and Autumn in ancient China through the 
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age of Louis XIV to the contemporary world 
the diplomatic agent has travelled a long way, 
To meet the requirements laid down by My 
George F. Kennan is to fulfill a very lamp 


order. 
After discussing general conditions in Chapt 


I, Mr. H.ang devoted a chapter each to th 
diplomatic agents of the Spring and Autum 
Period, the Warring States Period, the two Hj 
dynasties and the Three Kingdoms Period. Th 
author has not exhausted the subject. The cam 
of Fu-!ung on pp. 168-9 is questionable a 
case of a diplomatic agent. To qualify as sud 
one must be representing a state delegated} 
do some business with another state. W 

there was chaos, the status of one of the pg 
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gest the sacrifice of this fine story. 

The book is very skillfully done typog 
ically. Quotations, notes and the author’s ¢ 
ments are all clearly delineated. While th 
proof reading has been well above the avers 
of recently published books in Chinese, mi 
prints can still be found. The author i} 
member of the Control Yuan, representing’ 


Province of Hupeh. ; 
Another member of the Control Yuan, & 


Hsiao Yi-shan, representing the Province: 
Kiangsu, contributed an introduction. Onei 
little impressed with the sweeping statments| 
Mr. Hsiao. To cite one sample: ‘‘Diplon 

agents of later ages, while they did not dl 
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come up from being interpreters, the clumi 
ness of their techniques and the shallowne: 
their knowledge made them little distingwi 
able from interpreters...They know only 
social amenities, they have little skill at ne 





















tions. I am not mentioning such requirem B 
as thorough knowledge of national conditi int 
constant study of the political development! fort 
various countries, ability to gauge the tende bool 
of domestic change and to predict the cou bie 
action of'enemies, thereby setting up the does 
mental policy of the nation and devising face 
ways and means of carrying them out.” hue 
Hsiao said a mouthful of brave things. X 
Chao-ying Shih hath 
Augu 
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BREAKTHROUGH ON THE 
COLOR FRONT 
by Lee Nichols; Rafidom House, 


1954; 235 pp. 

“he Achilles’ heel of the United States in 
] the psychological warfare she is compelled 
to wage in the present-day world. has been the 
manner in which the Negro minority in her ropu- 
lation is treated, This weakness has been fully 
exploited by the Communists in their effort to 
discredit the United States in the eyes especially 
of the people of Asia and Africa who are un- 
derstandably sensitive on the question of color 
and race. . Even her staunchest friends among 
Asians and Africans find it hard to come ta her 
defense effectively in this particular regard. 
Many 2 non-white visitor otherwise enchanted 
by that land of promise has left its shores with 
grave reservations because of what he has seen 
or experienced of racial discrimination as prac- 
tised there. 

The situation is made even worse by the fact 
that the Americans themselves, white or Negro, 
have been rather reticent in informing the out- 
side world on U. S. race relations, While the 
extreme views of a Talmadge or of a Robeson 
usually manage to attract a disproportionately 
large amount of attention, not too many Ameri- 
can.authors have bothered to present a picture 
on the subject in its true perspective and with 
sufficient objectivity and perceptiveness. Ironi- 
cally enough, therefore, thebest work analyzing 
the complex and emotional problems of race 
confronting t!e United States is still dn Ameri- 
¢an Dilemma by Gunnar Myrdal who happens 
to be a Swede. ; 

Breakthrough on the Color Front is w-lcome 
in the sense that it represents an American ef- 
fort to fill the gap to a limited extent. As the 
book’s title implies, Lee Nichols’s account of 
desegragation in the United States armed forces 
does not propose to cover the whole field of 
face relations in his country. It tells of the quiet 
but. determined endeavor on the part of many, 
both in the civilian government and among the 
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military, that made “integration” an established 
‘and irrevocable practice in the past decade, 
especially since the Korean war. It brings out 
the seldom emphasized but- all important fact 
that, in spite of dire predictions, the desegra- 
gation prégram in the armed forces has been 


carried out without any serious opposition or 
incident. 
One is warned, however, against coming to 


the hasty conclusion that desegragation outside 
the military post will be brough about with 
similar ease. Age-old prejudices and institutions 
built around such prejudices cannot be expected 
to surrender as readily in the civilian society as 
in the army where the commanding will carries 
itself, much farther and with greater force. The 
resistance that has been aroused against the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision for desegragation in 
schools is a case in point, in spite of the fact 
that the decision is an important milestone in 
the history of U.S. race relations in itself. One 
can only hope that, with his prejudices more or 
less broken down while he is in the armed 


forces, the soldier or sailor ‘nay represent the 


spearhead of enlightenment im race relations 
when he returns to civilian life. 
In a way, Breakthrough on the Color Front 


underlines the paradoxical fact that, while the 
villain of long standing in this particular field, 
the United States has actually achieved a sub- 
stantial record of steady progress toward racial 
equality and integration, a record that compares 
quite favorably with that of any cther country 
faced with similar problems of similar magnitude, 
Perhaps no other nation has made more conscious 
and conscientious efforts to better the lot of a 
racial minority. and certainly none has engaged 
itself. in a more tortuous searching of. soul, on 
this none too simple issue of race and color, 

It is hoped that the author, with his sympa- 
thetic but restrained. approach evidenced in this 
volume, may proceed. further to tell the wotld 
about racial relations.in his country as a whole 
in another volume more comprehensive: and 
reaching deeper into the heart of the issu-, the 
psychology of racial relations. 

S. C. Hsu 
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Speech by Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang 
before the Commonwealth Club 
of San Francisco, 

June 17, 1955 


hatever else China may or may not have, 
she has enough history, four thousand 


years of it. That long history has made the 


Chinese people very historically-minded. I have 
therefore thought it useful to present to you at 
the beginning of my remarks the historical back- 
ground which colors and conditions much of 
the thinking on the part of the Free Chinese 
today. 

Facing the present crisis of our country, which 
is probably the greatest crisis that we have ever 
faced, we Chinese naturally ask ourselves this 
question: how did we get rid of tyrannical gev- 
ernments in the past? Of tyrants China has had 
her share. There have been big and strong 
tyrants, as well as small and weak tyrants. 
What is instructive at this moment is the fate 
of the big and powerful tyrannical dynasties in 
Chinese history. We have had three such re- 
gimes. These three instances can furnish us 
considerable guidance in the study of present 
day problems. 

The first big and powerful tyrannical regime 
in Chinese history was that of the Ch’in Dynasty, 
which lasted from 221 to 207 B.C. As practi- 
tioners of totalitarianism the Ch’in Dynasty 
antedated the Communists and the Nazis by 
2,200 years, That dynasty tried to impose on 
the Chinese people ideological uniformity. It 
liquidated all non-conformist scholars. It burned 
all books which presented doctrines at variance 
with official doctrine. It deprived the civilian 
population of all arms. It unified the Chinese 
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language, weights and measures and the gatig 
of all wheeled vehicles. It built the Great Wall 
It extended Chinese territory to the southeay 
coast to include the present province of Canto, 
It conquered the northern part of present dy 
Vietnam. The Ch’in Dynasty was without ques 
tion a very powerful dynasty. It was also om 
of the shortest lived, lasting only 14 years, © 

The second such instance of a big and powe 
ful tyranny in Chinese history was that of th 
Hsin Dynasty, which lasted from 9 to 23 AJ 
Wang Mang, the founder of the dynasty, co. 
fiscated all the estates of the landlords ami 
decreed the nationalizatfon of land in Chim 
His Communism antedated that of Lenin § 
2,000 years. His regime lasted only 14 yean 

The third instance was that of the Sui Dying 
ty, 581 to 618 A.D. After two centuries d 
civil war and barbarian invasions the Sui Dyn 
ty finally drove out the barbarians and unified 
China. The Chinese Empire became once mor 
the greatest power in East Asia, Emperor Yang 
ti, however, allowed his ambition to run wild 
For one thing, he tried to conquer Korea. Yet 
after year he sent expeditionary forces beyonl 
the Yalu. Secondly, he wished to endow his 
empire with a number of gigantic public works 
including the building of the Grand Canal. Hi 
regime perished within 23 years. 

The Chinese people got rid of these three big 
and powerful tyrannical regimes entirely by the 
own efforts, not only without any fraternal aif 
from Formosa, but also without any economé 
or military aid from U.S.A. In every one a 
these instances the Chinese people were driv 
to this conclusion: it was better to die fightil 
than to rot under tyranny. They objected 
tyranny partly because it was tyranny and pa 
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ly because under the tyrants they suffered from 


hunger and famine. 

Times have, of course, changed, and history 
docs not repeat itself. Nevertheless, the three 
instances of overthrow of tyrannical governments 
by the Chinese people themselves, without any 
fraternal or foreign aid, do throw some light on 
present day problems. 

Eighty percent of the Chinese people remain 
to this day farmers, and the life of the farmer 
in China today is in essentials not too different 
from the life of the farmer 2,000 years ago. The 
present day farmer likewise objects to hunger 
end famine. Furthermore, whenever he suffers 
{rom hunger, he blames his government, even 
though that hunger might be caused by natural 
disaster, such as a flood ora drought. Chinese 
emperors down to 1911 were astute enough to 
attribute publicly natural disaster to their own 
personal mistakes and sins. It was thought 
good public relations to decree that sins of the 
throne had brought about the natural disaster. 
By so doing, the emperors at least showed con- 
trite hearts and some concern for the welfare 
of their subjects. 

If the Chinese Communists today can fill the 
fice bowls of the Chinese people, their regime 
will have a chance to endure. Otherwise, the 
regime will be shaken. According to all pres- 
ent indications large numbers of the farmers 
are suffesying from famine. The scheme of the 
Communists to collectivize agriculture will no 
doubt increase the probabilities of famine. This 
is the basic weaknes#of the Communist regime. 

Secondly, the farmers of China wish to be 
left alone. They want to live their own way. 
They have been left alone for the most part of 
China’s history. It is only tyrants who inter- 
fere with their cultivation of the land and their 
family and neighborhood relationships. But Com- 
munism tries to Sovietize not only Chinese poli- 
tics and Chinese economy. It tries also to Sovie- 
tize Chinese culture and Chinese conceptions of ~ 
the family. Communism is un-Chinese in pur- 
pose and nature. It is all interfering. This is 
the second greatest and basic weakness of the 
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Communist regime. 

It is very true that the modern Communist 
dictatorship has more means. of holding down 
the people than ancient tyrants. Nevertheless, 
we must realize that China, as a country, is 
more suited to guerilla warfare than many other 


‘countries in the world. Guerilla warfare played 


a certain part in repulsing the Japanese inva- 
sion. It played an important part in the rise of 
the Communists. Means of central control, such 
as railways, highways, telephones and telegraphs 
are not so plentiful in China as some people 
think. The very industrial underideyelopment 
of China favors popular uprisings. 

As a sensible and realistic man I know that 
times have changed and that history does not 
repeat itself. Times have changed to the extent 
that today, unlike in times past, popular upris- 
ings alone cannot overthrow tyranny. It is for 
this reason that we Free Chinese, on the island 
of Formosa and elsewhere, must constitute our- 
selves the allies of our brethen on the mainland. 
Without this fraternal help popular uprisings 
on the mainland will probably fail. With this 
additional help I believe popular uprisings can 
do what they have always done in the past. 

For this reason, Formosa has a great mission 
to perform. We who are fortunate enough to 
be free must furnish the additional fraternal 
help. It is to this task that we, Government 
and people, on the island of Formosa have ded- 
icated ourselves. 

We are not childish or foolish enough to think 
that the 9,000,000 people on the island of For- 
mosa can’conquer the 450 or 500 million people 
on the mainland of China. We do not want to 
conquer our brethren on the mainland at all. 
We have no quarrel with them. We are their 
brothers and allies, not their enemies and would. 
be conquerors: When we fight, we will fight 
only side by side with our people on the main- 
land. We will never fight against them. _, 

Not only do we not wish to fight against 
them, but we do not wish to impose any partic- 
ular political or economic system on them. We 
have no Bourbon Restoration in mind. Our task 
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is nothing more and nothing less than to help 
our people on the mainland to recover their 
freedom. According to the Constitution which 
we have adopted, the people have the freedom 
to choose representatives to the People’s Con- 
vention which has the power of amending the 
Constitution and electing the President and the 
Vice-President of the country. According to 
this same Constitution, the people have the 
freedom and the power to elect representatives to 
the Legislative to which the Executive is re- 
sponsible. After Communism is overthrown, 
the Chinese people can choose such governors 
and governing policies as they may then wish. 

Viewed in this larger perspective the fate of 
China will be decided largely by the Chinese 
people themselves. The nine million Chinese 
who are fortunate encugh to live on the island 
of Formosa and the thirteen million who live 
elsewhere outside of the mainland can cnly 
be helpers, friends, comrades-in-arms. We do 
not impose help where help is not wanted. 
We only pray that when duty calls, we will not 
fail. 

In the meantime, there is one thing we can- 
not do and should not be expected to do, and that 
is to write off our country and to forget our 
own people on the mainland. If riots of the 
type that occurred in Eastern Germany two 
years ago should occur on the mainland of 
China, we will not watch events with our hands 
folded. This much I can assure you. Under 
such circumstances, we will fight, with all what 
To tell you anything else 
innermost 


we have and are. 
would be to belie what 
hearts. 

The moral position and the material strength 
of my Government to be worthy helpers of our 
suffering brethren on the mainland are the cri- 
teria by which we judge all policies and sugges- 
tions. Whatever strengthens our moral and 
material position as helpers, we readily accept 
and perform. Whatever weakeus our moral 
position and material strength as helpers to our 
brothers, we will reject and resist. 

It has been suggested that my Government 


is in our 
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should give up the offshore islands. We. can. 
not do that because withdrawal from Matsu and 
Quemoy weakens our material strength and up. 
dermines our moral position. It is strange thy 
people from Yalta to the. present time alway 
wish to purchase peace from the Communisy 
by offering them a bribe and that bribe should 
always be at the expense of China. Hitherto 
the handsome bribes paid to international Com. 
munism by China have not benefited the United 
States, or even Great Britain, or India, not % 
mention China herself. 

There is also the -suggestion, put forth ip 
your leftist press, that the Republic of Ching 
should be replaced with the “Republic of Fon 
mosa”. Such advocates try to create the impres 
sion that the people on Formosa must be For. 
mosans and therefore not Chinese. 

Here is a typical example of a play on words, 
Now, Formosa is the Portuguese name for th 
It means simply beautiful island. hk 
is a good name. It has “found currency in ab 
most all Western languages. But the Chines 
name is Taiwan and has been Taiwan for many 
centuries. To give a foreign name to this island 
and then to insinuate that it is somehow foreign 
to China is either dishonesty or ignorance o 
both, 

Of the 9,000,000 people on the island, abou 
150,000 are aborigines. Their position in the 
population is identical with that .of the Red 
Indian in North America. The other 8,850,00) 
people om the island of Taiwan are Chinese 
They have all come from she mainland of Chim 
at different periods. Migration from mainland 
China to Taiwan began as early as the 6th 
Century, that is, thirteen centuries ago. Large 
scale colonialization, however, started only ia 
the middle of the 17th Century. 

The proviaces of China are like the state 
in the United States in one respect; your state 
differ in age; so do the Chinese provinces. Th 
oldest province in China is Honan, some 3,000 
years old. Taiwan is among the youngest. It 
was made a province only in 1885. Here # 
the United States the younger states have 











island. 
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ceived their popularion from two rources: (1) 
migration from the older states, and (2) migra- 
In .China the 
younger provinces have received their popula- 
Aion entirely from the older provinces. That 


tion from foreign countries. 


is the case of Taiwan. ‘To call Taiwan Formosa 
and then to assert that the people of Formosa 


must be Formosan and therefore not Chinese 
makes as little sense as to say that the popula- 
tion of California is Californian and therefore 
not American. 

A variation of this same suggestion is that 

Formosa should be put under a United Nations 
trusteeship. Now, the system of trusteeship 
was devised for primitive and backward peoples. 
To offer the people on the island a UN trustee- 
ship is an insult. 
* Trusteeship and the ‘Republic of Formosa” 
are proposals devised to destroy the legal and 
moral position of my Government. They are 
meant to liquidate the Republic of China. 

On March 3 of this year Mr. Dulles, your 
Secretaty of State, exchanged at Taipei with 
Dr. Yeh, my Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
tatifications of the Treaty of Mutual Defense 
between the Republic of China and the United 
States of America. As of that date the Treaty 
¢ame into operation and is now binding on the 
two contracting parties. It should be remember- 
ed the Treaty was signed between the United 
States of America on. one side and the Republic 
of China on the other side. It was not a treaty 
between the United States of America and For- 
mosae The distinction is. very important. I 
am surprised that even some of your public 
men have difectly or indirectly favored proposals 
to liquidate the Republic of China. 

The Treaty was the result of long and careful 


study by both governments. In the course of — 


that study, your leaders, both political and mili- 
tary, Republican and Democrat, came to the 
conclusion that keeping Formosa and the adjoin- 
ing Pescadores in friendly hands was vital to 
the security of the United States. I believe 
that history will prove them right and wise in 
that conclusion. 
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To us Chinese, Formosa and the Pescadores 
are more than a group of islands of strategic 
importance. These islands have for us, in addi- 
tion to their strategic importance, great moral 
and political meaning on account of their being 
the seat of the Republic of China. Indeed, the 
islands would be mere real estate if they should 
be divorced from the Republic of China. An 
alliance between the Republic of China and 
the United States of America, within the scope 
as defined in the ‘[‘reaty, has moral value and 
contributes to the strength of the #ree World. 
An alliance befween the United States of America 
and a piece of real estate would have no moral 
value and might even turn out to be a source 
of moral weakness. In this ail important ques- 
tion an exclusively materialistic or strategic ap- 
proach would be self-defeating. a 

Aside from these suggestions of withdrawal 
from Matsu and Quemoy, a “Republic of: For- 
mosa”, and UN trusteeship, there has been an- 
other suggestion that my Government and my 
people should demonstrate to all Chinese* and 
even to all peoples of Asia that Chinese and 
Asians can make material and moral progress 
bigger and faster under conditions of freedom 
than under Communist dictatorship. This sugges- 
tion is entirely acceptable to us. It. has been 
the conviction of my Government and people 
during all these recent years. We may not 
have come up to the expectations of our friends 
in all respects. On the other hand, our friends 
should not belittle what we have been able to 
do. Let me just mention biiefly what we have 
done to strengthen our moral position and ma 
terial strength through our domestic policies. 

In the social field we have achieved land re- 
form. We first reduced the rent which the 
farmers paid to the owners of land. Now we 
are helping the farmers to buy the land they 
cultivate. The second stage of the reform is 
about 70% accomplished, and it is_ expected 
to be completed within a year. The farmers 
on Taiwan are more prosperous, freer and hap- 
pier than farmers on the mainland of China, 
and I might add, than farmers in India. 
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In the political field we have completed the 
scheme of local self-government. In the fifty 
years of Japanese rule in Taiwan the Chinese 
people on the island had no political rights. 
They were not permitted to elect any public 
official of whatever kind. Their participation 
in the administration of the island was very 
limited. On the day when we took over . Tai- 
wan from Japan in the winter of 1945 the is- 
land had 110 first-class civil servants, of whom 
109 were Japanese and only one was a Chinese. 
There were.2,070 civil servants of the second- 
class, of whom 2,043 were Japahsee and only 
27 were Chinese. There were 20,909 civil ser- 
vants of the third class, of whom 17.6% were 
Chines: and 82.4.% were Japanese. 

Today the island is divided into sixteen coun- 
ties. Every county has a magistrate elected 
by the people of the county and a county coun- 
cil, every member of which is elected by the 
people of the county. In addition, there are 
Each city has an elected mayor and 
The scheme of local self- 


five cities. 
an élected council. 
government on Taiwan is complete. We have 
made as much progress in democracy as any 
country in Asia. 

In the economic field we have likewise done 
very well, partly because of the generous eco- 
nomic aid that you have given us. In 1954, 
the last year of Japanese administration on the 
island, the total production of rice was for that 
year 638,000 metric tons. For 1954, rice pro- 
duction reached the figure of 1,700,000 metric 
tons. Taiwan now exports rice in substantial 
quantities. 

Rice production on Taiwan depends on the 
supply of chemical fertilizers. Under Japanese 
rule the highest record in the local production 
of fertilizers was made in 1939 with 33,000 
metric tons. For 1954, the production was 
166,000 metric tons. 

At the end of the war electric power instal- 
lations on the island had been largely destroyed 
by. the airforce of the United States. Today 
we have restored electric power to five times 
the figure for 1954, and 50% above the pre- 
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war record. Today 65% of the people on’ the 
island use electric power, both for domestic and 
for industrial purposes. This is the highes 


percentage in rural electrification for the whole 


continent of Asia. 

In all these fields there remains much to be 
done. We welcome suggestions from all quar. 
ters. What we have done proves beyond any 
possibility of doubt that Chinese and Asians ip 
general can make progress, bigger and faster 
progress, under conditions of freedom thay 
under conditions of Communist dictatorship. 

These then ire the two tasks that the Govern. 
ment and the people on Taiwan, the Pescadores, 
and the offshore islands have been trying to 
achieve. One task is to be able and ready to 
render fraternal aid to the people on the main. 
land. The second task is to demonstrate tie 
infinite possibilities of progress through freedom, 

How do these tasks affect the peace and 
freedom of Asia? In answer to this question 
I would say only two things. First of all,] 
wish to warn the Free World that Communism 
on the mainland of China is a perpetual threat 
to the peace and freedom of Asia. The Free 
World may achieve temporary truces with Com. | 
munism. I do not believe it is possible to 
achieve a permanent settlement. The Commu 
nists may not resort to a big war, because they 
have found subversion, local wars and diploma 
‘cy to be very remunerative, more remunerative 
than big wars. Inspite of the Geneva Agree 
ment of last summer, Southeast Asia is not 
freed from the Communist threat. A heavy 
cloud hangs over South Vietnam, Thailand, Me 
laya and Indonesia. Southeast Asia is weak and 
troubled, and Communist agents are everytheft, 
trying to make it weaker and more. troubled 
Southeist Asia also has vital resources, such# 
rice, oil and rubber, of which the Communist 
stand in great need. Southeast Asia is there 
fore the natural field for Communist expansion 
We believe that our fight against Communism 
in China is the defense of Southeast Asia. 

Secondly, I know that many countries in th 
Free World are not in a position to give mj 
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Government and people material help. But 
‘there is one plea that I would address. to all the 
free peoples of the world. That plea is this: 
do not add to the difficulties of China in its 
struggle for freedom. Diplomatic recognition of 
the Communist regime adds to its prestige 
among the Chinese people. Admission of the 
Communists into the United Nations would 
boost their prestige both among the Chinese 
and throughout Asia. 

I have represented my country in the United 
Nations for almost eight years. I am a realist. 
Ihave never asked the United Nations for a 
single dollar or a single rifle for use in the 
cause of Chinese freedom. 
constantly asked the sixty Member States of the 
United Nations not to make the struggle for 
Chinese freedom more difficult than it is. The 


I have, however, 


United Nations is a young institution, not so 
strong as many of us would wish. But if the 
United Nations should be made an instrument 
for extending the power and the dominion of 
international Communism, free peoples every- 
where should ask: does the world need such a 
United Nations? 

China occupies a position of central importance 
in Asia. The peace and freedom of Asia can 
only be secured through a free China. 


Statement by Dr. James Tsune-chi 
Yu to the 38th Session of the 
International Labor Conference at 
Geneva on June 18, 1955 

€ are once again gathered in beautiful 
W Geneva as representatives of Members 
of the International Labor Organisation. The 
discussion of the Director-General’s Report affords 
WS an oprortunity to exchange opinions on and to 
make free expressions regarding the problems 
contained in his Report as well as omitted by 
him therein. What the Director-General has 
dbserved in connection with his main theme, 
labor-management relations, is all to the 
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' principles we shall not perish. 


good and, in the name of my delegation, I 
wish to pay him tribute for a piece of work 
well done. But at the same time I would be 
failing in my duty as one who has long cherish:d 
the high purpose of the I.L.0. if I were not to 
say to you, fellow delegates, that. our Organisa- 
tion is going through an acid test, a grinding 
mill and, in truth, a struggle for survival. If 
we are fit to stand firm on the solid ground of 
Were we to 
weaken or to compromise or to surrender at 
the expense of our principles, the I.L.O. would 
not —as the defunct League of Nations did not— 
see the daylight after a nightmare. The 
challenge of our time is not so much between 


labor and management as between liberty 


and enslavement; between free enterprise and 
totalitarian \ regimentation; between law and 
lawlessness; between order and disorder; between 
humanity and inhumanity; and between democ- 
racy and-communism; in short, between right 


and wrong. 

We should call a spade a spade. We should 
not lose sight of the major premises. We 
should have vision into the future while we do 
or undo what we think best in the interest of 
lasting peace and the happiness of the workers 
and employers and representatives of the peo- 
ples in the long run. 

The International Labor Organisation was 
born after the First World War and it» sur- 
vived the world’s second major catastrophe. 
It has seen its foster-father, the League of 
Nations, come and go and it has weathered 
many a storm and survived as. an orphan in it. 
Why has it been possible for the International 
Labor Organisation to maintain its existence 
while the other international organisations have 
failed to survive? My ‘answer is that the 
heritage of the I.L.O., of which we are all proud, 
is neither a holy nor unholy alliance. It is not 
a triple or quadruple alliance, and it is not a 
sheer product of the body politic. Its founding 
fathers had a beautiful dream, a dream of 
human co-operation and a dream based on the 
harmonious blending of the social, economic 
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and political forces of mankind. The tripartite 
principle of the I.L.O. is the cornerstone as well 
as the foundation of the edifice of that dream. 
The moment that that principle is forsaken is 
the moment that the edifice of the I1.L.O. will 
crumble like a house of cards. 

Today, we, members of the International 
Labor Organisation, are confronted with the 
dilemma as to what is the real worth of our 
deliberations at this Conference, if we are to 
ignore its general atmosphere, its health and 
its growtu. I do not\think that I am sounding 
a false alarm if I say to you that the I.L.O. 
is in imminent danger. Its tripartite principle 
is being threatened; its raison d’etre is being 
tampered with; and it has permitted the wolf 
in sheep’s clothing to enter into the sheep’s fo'd; 
and it has given the green light to a Trojan 
horse. I deplore, as many of my fellow dele- 
gates do, the participation of certain rightly 
called Communists and so-called employers 
and workers in certain committees of the 38th 
Session of the International Labor Confer- 
ence. The result is, as we have witnessed at 
this Conference, that we have found the Em- 
delegate of the world’s greatest in- 


commit- 


ployers’ 
dustrial power absent from certain 
tees in our Conference in exchange for the 
presence of certain so-called Employers from 
Communist or puppet Communist regimes. I 
do not know how my colleagues from free 
nations feel about this tragedy, but I can tell 
you that my delegation feels that the IL.L.O at 
this instance should hoist its flag at half-mast, 
for one of the ablest Employers’ delegates to 
our Conference has refused to contribute his 
wisdom to certain committees of our Conference 
in protest at the presence of those Employers’ 
delegates who do not represent employers any 
more than I do at this Conference and at this 
moment. 

Ten years ago I had the privilege of partici- 
pating in the San Francisco Conference where 
the Charter of the United Nations was drawn 
up and I knew then, as I do now, how severely 
the Communist delegates stormed at the Inter- 
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National Labor Organisation. Why did thy 
do so? Because the tripartite structure dij 
not fit into their shoes. They wanted to 
organise it, but they could not have the 
way. Ever since that time, they have bey 
looking at the I.L.O. as a “nail in their eyeg, 
Some delegates have made it crystal-clear thy 
the Communists are here at this Conference fy 
foisting untruths and propaganda, May I» 4 
to these delegates in particular, and to all my 
colleagues from free countries as a whole, the 
the Communists have come to the L:L.O, ne 
only to utilise it as a means for propaga 
but also with the determined purpose to bom 
from within and to destroy its existence? . Iti 
as clear as daylight that in a Communig 
regime there are no distinctions between govem 
ment, employers’ and workers’ representativg 
They are all representatives of one thing an 
one thing only, namely. international comm 
nism, whose avowed aim is world conquest 4 
overthrowing other governments by violeng 
and subversive activities. 

Mr. President, and fellow delegates. of i 
free countries, are we going to be blinded & 
fanciful words of sophistry that the Communhisy 
could possibly co-exist in the I.L.O. or ele 
where? Let us open our eyes to truth an 
we shall find that all that the Communists hay 
contributed to the I.L.O. so far is their lawless. 
ness and disorder, disruption of the work ani 
interruption of other delegatés’ efforts to make 
contributions. In the committees; as well as in 
the penary sittings, if they have contributed 
anything at all it is their’ contribution to th 
evidence that they think they are the law aa 
the rulers of procedure., } 


In the Finance Committee of Covell 
Representatives, the Communist delegatcs wert 
ruled by the Chairman to be out of order @ 


the same point four times, and yet they insisted 
on monopolising the floor, knowing that the 
Our virtuous and _patiest 
Chairman of the Finance Committee thréatenel 
to leave the Chair if they did not observe th 
Did they obey the. Chait 


were out of order. 


rules of procedure. 
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men? Of course they did not:. They had their 


Jast word and say. 

Mr. President, from. this rostrum you have 
heard the language directed against the dele. 
gates of various countries, which is so abusive 


that it is beneath my dignity to comment on it, 

The Communist delegates at this Conference 
have employed terms such as “representatives 
of the Kuomintang clique”, “naive beings who 
understand nothing at all” and “living corpses” 
for legitimate delegates and member States, 
and I’ cannot but agree with a colleague of 
mine who said that only individuals devoid of 
respect and devoid of respect for others could 
possibly indulge in such expressions at interna- 
tional conferences. 

Another Communist delegate even indulged 
in a slanderous fable about a dog and an 
elephant. May I ask who has played the part 
of the dog better than the Communists in the 
whole of human history? Let us remember, 
ds an elephant would, that the high policy 
of the Communists is, in the last analysis, 
based on the behavior of a mad dog that runs 
after you if you begin to run, and stops 
running after you if you stop and face him 
squarely. This is no fable; this is a fact. It 
stands to reason that the only way to lessen 
the world’s tension is for free countries and 
free peoples not te retreat or to compromise 
bu: to take a positive stand against lawlessness 
and aggression which the Communists have 
exhibited here and everywhere. 

I fervently hope that the committee which 
is to study the extent of freedom of workers’ 
and employers’ organisations from government 
domination and control will bear in mind 
what I have just stated on behalf of my 
delegation and will recommend the necessary 
steps to rejuvenate our Organisation through 
constitutional processes. Our love for the 
LL.O. gives us the right to hate those who 
seek to destroy it. We. need vision and courage 
with which to combat. international commu- 
nism, which is not only the arch enemy of the 
LL.O. but also the curse and scourge of human 
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civilisation. - 

The danger that. threatens the existence of 
the I.L.O. does not only come from the Com- 
munists but also’ from their tools and stooges 
who call themselves neutrals and attempt to 
bridge water and fire. Even in the process of 
invoking and applying a provision of the 
I.L.O. Coustitution, we have found some of 
the so-called neutrals from Asia determined 
to ignore the constitutional provisions on ac- 
count of their political prejudices, It is cur- 
ious that falsehoods and fabrications should 
come from the Government delegate of one 
country which, in its struggle for independence, 
had the fullest sympathy of my people, coun- 
try and Government. Referring to my coun- 
try, the Burmese Government delegate alleg- 
ed that my country had committeed aggres- 
sion through the presence of over 10,000 Chi- 
nese troops in Burma. 1 submit that every 
word of his remarks is a deliberate fabrication. 
{ say to him that no one has to be expert on 
military affairs to know the truth and the facts 
of this case which have been discussed and 
doctmented at the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. If the Burmese delegate reads 
into the pages of history he will find that during 
the Second World War it was my country that 
sent its forces to Burma for its liberation. 
When Burma became independent in 1948, 
it was my country that received ‘the first flag 
of independent Burma from the Burmes® 
Government in token of friendship and appre- 
ciation. It was my country that sponsored the 
resolution in the Security Council recommend- 
ing the ‘admission of Burma to the United 
Nations; and it was my country that with- 
drew our troo:s of occupation from Burma 
after the last war without the least hesitation. 
This being the case, how could my country ~be 
accused of having committed aggression? 

About the alleged presence of over 10,000 
guerillas in Burma, as brought forth at the 
Seventh Session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, my Government has done 
everything possible, in accordance ‘with the 
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recommendation of the Unite! Nations to 
persuade these guerillas :o evacuate, and up 
to May 1954 more than 6,500 had left Burma. 
On 18 September 1954 my Government made 
a declaration that we would neither have any 
contact with nor give any assistance to the re- 
maining guerillas who refused to accept my 
Government’s persuasion to evacuate. These 
are the facts and figures eloquently standing 
out against the falsehoods and falsifications. 

The tragedy of the situation is that Burma 
is not the only country in Asia which is doing 
its best to destroy my country’s independence 
after we have helped them to gain theirs. In 
this respect, I regret to say that India is even 
worse. The moral of it all is that if a country 
is not faithful to her friends,- how can we 
expect her to be faithful to the International 
Labor Organisation? 

To the Norwegian Government delegate who 
spoke time and again against our right of 
representation, and even advocated indepen- 
den: action on the part of the I.L.O., in face of 
the United Nations decision, I can only say 
that when his country was controlled by the 
quislings, my Government and the other 
governments of the free world never had the 
faintest idea of giving the puppet regime any 
rccognition. I submit that what he said is not 
to the enlightened and genuine interest of the 
I.L.0. 

All in all, the I.L.O. of today in the eyes of 
bystanders, as expressed in a recent editorial 
in “The Times”, is as follows: “Much time 
that should have been spent in constructive 
discussion has passed in futile wrangling, and 
the Communist delegates have made no serious 
contribution. They have made full propaganda 
use of the platform the Organisation has pro- 
vided and have carried the debate out of its 
proper sphere into that of foreign policy. 
Bodies of this sort can work properly only 
within the limits of reasonably agreement. A 
more limited I.L.O. would do better.” What 
limited I.L.O. could we have except one with- 
out the participation of the Communists? 
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As to the prevailing conditions of labo, 
management relations in my country and @ 
my country’s mainland, I believe that oy 
Employers’ and Workers’ delegates have af 
ready given you a clear picture. All that] 
wish to do is to refer you to a documen 
entitled “Information on Forced Labor’ jy 
Communist China” which was submitted » 
the United Nations and copies of which ap 
available for distribution. From that docy- 
ment you will have a sad bird’s eye view@ 
what has been going on in the mainland of m 
country. It is sad to those who are true Ch 
nese, on the mainland as well as in the fou 
corners of the earth, because by nature anf 
tradition my countrymen love their homeland 
and hate to see that it has become an exper. 
mental station of an alien ideology based @ 
force. In a larger measure it is sad to the fre 
world to see that the 4 milion square miles ¢ 
Chinese soil have in fact been turned into¥ 
huge slave labor camp. The sum total @ 
atrocities, crimes and violations of the pre 
cious Chinese traditions committed by brut 
force ever since the Communist occupation @ 
the mainland, I am told, exceeds all the act 
.f man’s inhumanity towards man in th 
whole history of my country. We who a 
representatives of civilised peoples—Workery,§ 
Employers’, and Government representatives 
alike—have not only a tremendous respons 
bility to the respective countries that we repit 
sent but also a much heavier moral respon 
bility to our inner selves. May we all be ever 
true to ourselves. 


Statement by Dr. C. L. Hsia Before the 

Economic and Social Council on 7 

Item 3: World Social Situation, _ 
July 6, 1955 

ba item under discussion consists of three 


parts: (1) the report of the Social Com 
mission (E/2758), (2) the International Survey 
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of Programmes of Social Development (E/CN. 
5/301) and (3) the report on the International 
Definition and Measurement of Standards and 
Levels of Living (E/CN.3/179). 
proposes, therefore, to offer its remarks on these 


My delegation 


subjects in the same order. 


L 


‘The tenth session of the Social Commission 
had been a most fruitful one. My delegation 
js particularly impressed by the systematic man- 
ner in which the Commission examined its ac- 
tivities in the past and planned work pro- 
grammes in the future. 

During the last few years, the Council and 
the Commission have laid great emphasis on the 
closer co-ordination of economic and social ac- 
tivities. The newly constituted Department. of 
Economic and Social Affairs has established the 
Bureau of Social Affairs which includes. the 
former Social Welfare Division and the Popula- 
tion Division; and this seems a logical arrange- 
ment and along the lines suggested by the 
Council. The Council will also recall that last 
summer, during the discussion of the organiza- 
tion and operation of the Council and its Com- 
missions, my delegation expressed the hope that 
in dealing with social aspects of economic deyel- 
opment, constant co-operation should be main- 
tained between the Secretariats of the Regional 
Economic Commissions and the Secretariat at 
Headquarters. It is gratifying to note that such 
co-operation has taken place extensively during 
the last year. 

Another. point which has been repeatedly em- 
phasized during the discussion of economic and 
social programmes in recent years is the impor- 
tance of direct assistance to governments. At 
present, three types of direct assistance have 
been rendered to governments: (1) The United 
Nations Programme of Technical Assistance in 
the fields of Economic Development, Public 
Administration and Advisory Social Welfare 
Services, (2) the Expanded Programme of T&&h- 
nical Ass'stance and (3) UNICEF, the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. While all these pro- 
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grammes are complementary to one another, 
the Programme of Advisory Social Welfare 
Services has been a particular concern of the 
Social Commission. Despite limited resources 
for the implementation of this programme, it 
has proved to be one of the most effective meas- 
ures to improve social conditions of the under- 
developed countries. While the needs for such 
services are still great, an increase im resources 
for this programme within the present budget 
level of the United Nations seems to be justi- 
fied. 

With regard to the question of “community 
development”, my deleation notes with satisfac- 
tion the steady progress achieved in this field 
since August 1951 when the Council adopted 
Resolution 390 D(XIII) on the use of commu- 
nity welfare centres as effective instruments to 
promote economic and social progress. through- 
out the world. The Secretary-General’s repdrt 
to the Social Commission on this subject was 
based not only on information received from 
governments following an inquiry, but also on 
the findings of three regional survey missions 
which visited community development: projects 
in those regions. The Chinese Delegation, while 
in general agreement with the recommendations 
of the Social Commission on this subject, wishes 
to stress that, first, the careful planning of a 
balanced programme and, to a large extent, its 
implementation should primarily be the respon- 
sibility of the governments concerned, secondly, 
in carrying out the multi-purpose projects for 
community development, close co-operation 
should be maintained not only between govern- 
ments and the specialized agencies, but also 
among the agencies themselves, and thirdly, 
regional co-operation and mutual studies should 
be constantly promoted. 


Il. 


I shall now turn to the International Survey 
of Programmes of Social Development. As we 
know, this report is a supplement to the Pre. 
liminary Report on the World . Social Situation 
of 1952 and the primary purpose of this survey 
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is to help governments become more familiar 
with the policies of other governments in the 
social field. For that reason, the present survey 
covers social programmes of not only less devel- 
oped countries, but also of more developed 
countries, and the emphasis has been on na- 
tional programmes rather than international 
programmes, With this understanding in mind, 
my delegation has carefully examined the re- 
port and wishes at the outset to congratulate 
the bureau of Social Affairs and the four 
specialized agencies concerned for their joint 
efforts in preparing this monumental report. I 
used the word monumental, because it is the 
first time that such a world-wide survey has been 


made. Furthermore, the report, under each 


Chapter, has made certain suggestions of ideas 
and indications of methods which gove:nments 
might wish to consider for possible application 
to their own social ;roblems. 

The report covers a wide range of social pro- 
grammes, such as programmes of health, educa- 


tion, labour, housing, as well as special pro- 
gtammes of social protection and rehabilitation, 
and special programmes of social development 
for rural areas. While it is not feasible to 
com.nent on each of these programmes, I shall 
limit my remarks to one or two programmes 
which we consider are of the utmost impor- 
tance to the economically under-developed coun- 
tries. 

Chapter X of the report deals with special 
programmes of social development for rural 
areas. Since most of the under-developed coun- 
tries are primarily agricultural countries like 
my own, programmes for rural areas deserve 
our best attention. From the report, it is grati- 
fying to note that since World War II, increas- 
ing efforts have been put to social programmes 
for rural inhabitants in many parts of the.world, 
and the most noticeable programmes have been 
in the field of land reform. Programmes of 
land reform are important, not only because 
they can eventually affect the general economy 
of a country, but also because they have im- 
mediate effect upon ‘the living conditions of the 
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population. It is in the latter sense that th 
Council should examine the land reform pro. 
grammes as reported in this Survey. 

On page 418 of th: Survey, it is reported 
that “In China: Mainland, over one half ih 
total cultivated land is reported to have bey 
distributed by the end of 1952. In Ching 
Taiwan, the Land to the Tiller Act of 19% 
affects nearly three-fourths of the privately. 
owned farmlands previously held under lease’, 
The Survey goes on to say, “In land reftop 
providing new opportunities, there are certaiy 
basic problems—with important social implig. 
tions—for w'tich policies must be established 
How is land to be redistributed? How is th 
land to be obtained and the transfer carte 
out? Who receives it and under what cond 
tions?” These are indeed pertinent question 
Unless these questions are answered, one W 
never know what are the social implications 
a land reform programme. However, if w 
look at the report, no explanations are givé 
about the so-called land reform programme @ 
the Chinese mainland and some explanation 
are given by way of illustration about the pw 
gramme in the Province of Taiwan. Therefom, 
it is difficult to see from the report how 
programmes have effected the living condition 
of the Chinese people. The Council will 
that the question of land reform has been dit 
cussed under the heading “Economic Develop 
ment of Uuder-developed Countries”, I stall 
therefore not speak on the economic aspects @ 
the question, but, on the social aspects of the 
question, I must point out that there is a basi 
difference between the programme on the mai 
jand and the programme in the Prov-nce 
Taiwan. One is by force and fear, the a 
is by compensation and encouragement. 

The Chinese communist regime has cart 
out its “land reform” by forcible seizure aft 
distribution. Since 1949, thousands of landlon 
and well-to-do peasants were put to d 
thféugh mob action instigated by communi 
political workers. Rural areas all over t 
country have become valleys of terror and bloa 
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shed. In Taiwan, on the contrary, the Goy- 
enment has since 1949 carried out a _ three- 
sage programme of land reform to achieve the 
triple purpose of (1) reducing rentals on agricul- 
tural land, (2) assuring security of tenure to 
the peasants and (3) providing Opportunity for 
the cultivators to acquire ownership of land, 
Today the three purposes have all been fulfilled 
and the level of living of the peasants in Tai- 
wan has become so high that no’ parallel can 
be found in Chinese history. 

Another point which I would like to stress 
is in connection with the importance of educa- 
tion programme, particularly of primary educa- 
tion. The such 
hardly needa to be emphasized. There is, how- 
ever, one point which the report implied but 
did not emphasize, i.e., the value of school 
system to the implementation of other -social 


importance of education as 


programmes, especially child health programmes. 
In recent years, one of the characteristics of 
social welfare activities is to carry out child 
Well or- 
ganized system of primary schools and close 


health programmes through schools. 


supervision of school teachers can greatly facili- 
tate mass campaigns of health projects. In the 
province of Taiwan, for instance, UNICEF as- 
sisted-projects, such as BCG vaccination and 
tracoma control, have been carried out most 


successfully, and the main reason for the suc- 
cess in that 90% of school-age children are in 
schools, 
system is of fundamental importance, not only 
because it constitutes an economic investment, 


Therefore, a sound primary school 


which eventually will pay for itself in higher 
productivity and effectiveness of future citizens, 
as a 


Mmachinery, through which many other kinds of 


social projects can be carried out more easily, 


imM™ore economically and efficiently. 


Before leaving the subject of the International 
Survey, my delegation wishes to endorse the 
decision of the Social Commission to request 
the Secretary-General to transmit the Survey 
© Member States for their observation. In so 
doing, government officials and members of the 
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legislature can take full advantage of the finding 
of the 
comments and observations will be extremely 
useful to the future work of the Secregariat as 
well. as to the work of the Council and its Com- 
missions. 


Survey, and, at the same* time, their 


II. 


Finally, Mr. President, my delegation wishes 
to offer a few brief comments on the Report 
on [International Definition and Measurement 
of Standards and Levels of Living. As the 
Council knows, the purpose of this study is to 
find satisfactory methods of defining and measur- 
ing standards of living’ and changes therein in 
the various countries, having due regard to the 
possibility of international comparison. In deal- 
ing with the question of measurement the Com- 
mittee had to consider the problem not only of 
how to measure but also of what to measure. 
It had to consider the material factors of life 
as well as the non-material’ factors. Because 
of the complex nature of the problem, no final 
conclusions have therefore been reached. How- 
ever, it does not imply that the Committee has 
failed in carrying out its task. On the contrary, 
the Committee has not only successfully clari- 
fied the nature and scope of the problem, but 
also convincingly indicated the path along which 
further progress can be made. 

In the opinion of my delegation, the greatest 
contribution of the Committee seems to be the 
selecton and determination of the “components” 
and “indicators” of the level of living, The 
Committee listed twelve components, apd, under 
each of the components, a number of indicators. 
The twelve components are as follows: Health, 
Food, Education, Conditions of Work, Employ- 
Situation, Consumption and Savings, 
Transportation, Housing, Clothing, Recreation, 
Social Security and Human Freedoms. Mz. Presi- 


ment 


dent, while my delegation is in general agree- 
ment with the balanced listing of these com- 
ponents’, I only wish to say a brief word em- 
phasizing the importance of the last mentioned 
component, namely, Human Freedoms. 





It has been stressed both by the Committee 
of Experts and by the Social Commission that 
the level of living is an organic unity embrac- 


ing both material and non-material aspects of 


existence. And the most important factor of 
non-material aspects of life is, to our mind, 
Human Freedoms. If we look at the world to- 
d y, half of the population are living in con- 
stant fear and complete isolation from the out- 
side world. When we remember that there are 
people who prefer liberty to life if they must 
choose, we should therefore never overlook, or 
even under-estimate, human freedom when meas- 
uring the level of l.ving in different countries. 
The Committee, while recognizing human free- 
doms as an important component, was unable 
to suggest any indicator, partly because it was 
difficult to find quantitative expression or statis- 
tical measurement for human freedoms, and 
partly becausc many kinds of human rights in- 
cluded in the Universal Declaration have already 
found recognition in indicators listed under other 
components. My delegation wishes to point 
cut, however, that the statistical measurements 
of other components are sometimes equally 
lacking and inaccurate, and the difference is 
therefore a matter of degree; and the funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms cannot always 
find recognition in other indicators. For these 
reasons, I venture to suggest that Human Free- 
doms in general should be listed as a priority 
component of level of living and the basic free- 
doms, such as freedom of thought, conscience 
and ‘religion, freedom of opinion and expression 
and freedom of employment and movement 


should be listed as priority indicators. 

Aside from this point, my delegation ig jy 
generai agreement with the conclusions of th 
Committee concerning the future in this field 
We wish particularly to endorse the suggestig 
that one of the urgent tasks should be th 
planning and conducting of the “family living 
surveys” designed to obtain a more direct ag 
comprehensive measurement of actual family 
living conditions. As indicated by the Commi. 
tee, even the analysis of all the indicators pm 
posed would not provide an adequate total pj 
ture of the level of living. Therefore the find 
ings of the “family living surveys” are urgenth 
needed. 


VI. 


These, Mr. President, are the few brief pr 
marks I wish to make in connection with{ 
three subjects. In donclusion, I should remi 
the Council of the excellent statement contai 
in the Introduction of the International Su 
concerning the three common problems of 
under-development countries. These are f 
lems of obtaining: (1) adequate personnel | 
execute the programmes, (2) adequate infor 
tion to guide the programmes and (3) adequa 
resources to finance them. While to obta 
adequate personnel, information and resa 
should primarily be the responsibility of go 
ments, to assist governments to solve these pti 
lems should be the responsibilities of the Uni 
Nations and the specialized agencies. As’ 
how to assist governments along these 
that is the immediate concern of the Coun 
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Chronology 


Jue 16. Foreign Minister George Yeh declared 
in Tokyo that it was childish to think that the 
Communists were easing their military prepara- 
tions for world conquest and were willing to 
discuss peace with the free. nations. 

A National Defense Ministry communique 
reported that Communist batteries in Amoy 
bombarded Government held Little Quemoy with 
58 rounds. 

The Military Academy celebrated its 31st an- 
niversary with a grand military maneuver 

H eviewed by Vice President Chen Cheng and 
other guests. 

A group of 10 legislators from the Home Af- 
fairs Committee of the Legislative Yuan con- 
ducted a 6-hour tour of Kinmen to inspect the 
administration and military defense on that off- 
shore island. 

Je 17. Addressing the Commonwealth Club 
"Hof San Francisco, Chinese Delegate to the UN 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang criticized the talk of a trus- 
teeship for Taiwan, pointing out that such 
proposals were devised to destroy the legal and 
moral position of the Republic of Ch'na. 

Maj.-Gen. William Lee, Commander of the 
US 13th Air Force, arrived in Taipei to discuss 
matters concerning the air defense of this is- 
land. 
jane 18. Foreign Minister George Yeh arrived 
at San Francisco and told reporters that the root 
of Asia’s trouble was not in the Taiwan Strait 
but in Moscow and Peiping where aggressions 
similar to those against Korea and Vietnam were 
being planned. 

The Chinese Air Force Heaquarters announced 
that CAF aircraft air-dropped about 50,000 
copies of leaflets in a vast area of the coastal 
Province of Fukien. 


Jp August 1955 


More than 2,300 candidates took an examina- 

tion held by phe Education Ministry for students 
going abroad for advanced studies. 
June 20. President Chiang Kai-shek in a man- 
date promoted Acting Chief of General Staff 
General Peng Meng-chi to Chief of General 
Staff. In the same mandate the President also 
appointed Lt.-Gen, J. L. Huang Commander-in- 
Chief of the Combined Service Forces. 

Thousands of people in Free China watched 
the biggest eclipse of the sun in the last 12 
centuries. The actual eclipse began at 11:54:09 
hours and reached its climax at 13:17:17 hours 
when the sun was shaded 67% over Taipei and 
74.4% in south Taiwan. The sun resumed its 
brightness at 14:37:48 hours. 

U. S. Defense Department announced that 
Maj.-Gen. William C. Chase, Chief of the MAAG 
in Free China, would retire from the Army on 
July 31 and that Maj.-Gen. George W. Smythe 
would succeed Gen. Chase as Chief of the 
MAAG. ~ 
June 21. The first batch of 33 members of the 
162-man Moral Rearmament Mission headed by 
former NATO chairman O. B, Kraft arrived in 
Taipei as guests of honor of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 

The FOA Mutual Security Mission in China 
granted a total of NT$16,500,000 to the Tai- 
wan Highway Bureau to assist in ,road, recon- 
struction and highway improvement projects 
through 1955. 

June 22. Lt.-Gen. Cheng Chia-min, Chief of the 
National Security Bureau of the Ministry of 
National Defense, and Lt -Gen. Wei Ta-ming, 
Chief of the Technical Research Library of the 
MND, were decorated with the medal of the 
Cloud and Banner First Grade and the Medal 
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of the Cloud and Banner Third Grade respec- 
tively by Chief of General Staff Gen, Peng 
Meng-chi on behalf of the President. 

All of the 162 members of the Statesm-n 
Mission of the Moral Rearmament Movement 
had arrived in Taipei for a four-day goodwill 
visit to Free China. 

June 23. Addressing a group of representatives 
of the garrison forces in Kinmen and Matsu 
President Chiang Kai-shek urged the troops on 
the offshores island to’ keep ready for an even- 
tual counterattack against the mainland. 

June 24. Minister of Interior Wang Teh-pu 
declared that the census figures for this island 
since its restoration were: 6,090,860 in 1946; 
6,495,099 in 1947; 6,806,136 in 1948; 7,396,931 
in 1949; 7,554,399 in 1950; 7,869,247 in 1951; 
8,128,374 in 1952; 8,438,016 in 1953; and 
8,749,151 in 1954. 

An armada of 14 American naval vessels 
docked at Keelung port and would participate 
in a joint naval maneuver in the Taiwan 
Strait. 

Foreign Minister George Yeh told the UN 
General Assembly that there could be no lasting 
peace until Communism is wiped out in the 
world, particularly in Asia. He said that the 
tension in the Taiwan Strait was not a recent 
thing. It had been there since 1949, “The 
Communists are now using it as a_ political 
weapon to gain international advantage. The 
fact is you cannot prevent war by rewarding 
the aggressor. You can only succeed in whetting 
his appetite and thus make war inevitable.” 
June 25. The Chinese Air Force Headquarters 
announced that CAF planes air-dropped some 
2,000,000 leaflets over Communist military areas 
in the coastal province of Fukien. 

June 26. In a speech delivered in commemora- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the UN Vice President ( hen Cheng declared 
that the fallacious conception of “two Chinas” 
was meant for killing the hope of the 500 
million Chinese people behind the Bamboo 
Curtain and that the Chinese Government would 
not abandon any other islands and that the 
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Status quo on the Chinese mainland would ke 
changed and the Communist regime would ke 






overthrown. 
A farewell cccktail party was given jointh 
at the Taipei Guest House by National Defeng 
Minister Yu Ta-wei and Chief of General Sufi 
Gen. Peng Meng-chi in honor of the outgoing 
MAAG Chief Maj.-Gen, William C. Chase why 
was expected to leave for the US for retirem nea : 
after 36 years cf military service. ‘ 
June 27. Chinese Communist MIG fighters% 
tacked an unarmed .Foshing Airlines plane am 
two T-33 jet trainers of the CAF over the s 
wan Strait, damaging the left wing of the cijil 
ian airliner and downing one T-33. One Air Fom 
lieutenant was killed in the unprovoked a 
while four crewmen and one American medig 
officer on the Foshing plane and the pilot 
the second jet trainer escaped injuries. f 
President andgMadame Chiang Kai-shek ha " 
ed Maj.-Gen. William C. Chase, retiring Chid 
of MAAG in Free China, at dinner to bid fi 
well to the American general whose post w 
being taken over by Maj.-Gen. George Sm h 
Deputy Chief of MAAG and concurrently Chi 
of the Army Section of MAAG. J 
June 28. Maj.-Gen. William*C, Chase, Chie 
the MAAG to Free China for the past 
years, left Taipei for the US. leaving beh 
him a meritorious record and sincere friends 
which would always be remembered by allff 
Chinese. “f 
Rear Admiral Arleigh A. .Burke, incom 
US Chief of Naval Operations, accompanied! 
Rear Admiral Aaron P. Storrs, Chief of the i 
Pacific Command, and Rear Admiral Willis 
Smedbery, Chief of Staff of the Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations, arrived in Taipei 
a two-day familiarization trip to Free China ai 
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The Commander of the garrison forces @™ th 
Kinmen declared that the establishment of te 
joint operations center on that offshore ish@y- finc 
marked a new phase in the joint air-sea-groummy ed 
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defense setup at the island outpost. 
Free China’s “non-military ace pilot 
Chen, Board Chairman of the Foshing Airli 
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‘brought back from Matsu island two seriously 
@il American officers in defiance of the threat 
‘of Chinese Communist MIG fighters. 

In his 90-minute speech before the annual 
‘eonference President ‘Chiang Kai-shek urged all 
‘policemen to love the people and, abide by ‘the 
law in order to make themselves the model of 
‘the people. At the same time, the President 
toped the natidn’s ‘populace wotld respect the 
police in cooperation with the Government in the 
‘administration of the country. 

‘me 29. President’ Chiang Kai-shek held a’ two- 
hour talk with incoming US Chief of Naval 
Operations Rear’ Admiral Aricigh A. Burke on 
the current’ situation -in the Taiwan Strait and 
the future militaty coopefation between the two 
nations. 

Jone 30. A Central News dispatch ‘ein Kin- 
‘then revealed that Government forces on tite 
@fishore island of Kinmen thad staged 30° stic- 
cessive commando raids on the Communist- 
éccupied mainland coast and Red-held-aslands 
in the past three months. _ The 30 sporadic com. 
‘mando attacks had resulted’ in the captute of an 
‘Undisclosed number of Communist soldiers and 
4 quantity of arms. 

‘< Official ‘sources feaffirmed that the closure: of 
the mainland coast * proclaimed ‘sinte 1949 by 
Government still standé# ‘The 
Government has both the determination afd 
power to carry out the order under all cir. 
cumstances. 
daly 1. In-an interview granted to Philippine 
columnist Leon ©. Ty who visited Taiwan last 
May President. Chiang declared that ahy ‘so- 
tailed ceasefire in the “Taiwan Strait’ is tanta 
@iount to tecognizing the fruits of aggression and 
thar ‘the islands of Matsu and Kinmen must be 
defended ‘in order tdédefend Taiwan. “Not an 
inch of the territory over which China is entitl- 
ed to her sovereignty shall we give up,” the 
President added. 

CAF planes damaged 3 ‘Communist gunboats 
on the sea northeast of Tungshan Island off 
the Fukien-Kwangtung coast. 

The Committee for the construction of the 
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giant Shihmen Reserveir under the chairnfav 
ship of Vice President Chen Cheng was formal- 
ly inaugurated. The construction of the propes- 
éd gigantic water dam to bevsituated in Tae 
yuan district is mene to be completed in 5 
years. 

More than 2,000 local cooperative workers 
gathered at the Taipei City Hall for the celebra- 
‘tion of the 33rd anniversary of the International 
Cooperative Movement. x 
Gen. Peng Meng-chi, Lt-Gen. J. L. Huang 
and: Lt.-Gen. Lo Lieh were formally swort in 
respectively as Chief of General Staff, Com- 
mander-in-Chicf of the Combined Service Forces 
and “Deputy Chief of General Staff. ie 
Jely 2; Thai Premier Songgram L.  Phibun 
revealed in a pftss confefence that Thailaad 
would hot trade with the Chinese Communists 
and*that the Thai government would not ae 
gotiate the settlement of the dual nutionaliry of 
the Chinese in Thailand with the Peiping regime 
because Thailand only recognized thé Gover 
tnent of the Republic of China. 

Philippine Vice President and dimen 
Foreign Minister Carlos Garcia toll 4 press wore 
fertnte that the Philippine “Government would 
not recognize the Peiping regime since she only 
tecoghized the National Goverhment as the legi- 
timate government of the whole of China. 

A protocol was signed between the Goverts 
ment of the Republic of Ques and the Govern. 
ment of Japan for the extension of the tern of 
duration of the agreements’ concerning comimerce 
and navigation set forth in paragraph 2 of the 
protocol which constitutes. an integral “ purt of 
the Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty: sere ip Te 
pei on April 28, 1952.” a 
July 4. Foreign: Minister Georgé Yeh cial 
doubt that the four-Power confefence to be held 
July 18 would contribute to the solution of 
Asian problems, particularly thos€ concerning . 
China. “Ych pointed out that thé Russian peace 
offensive was merely a camouflage to cover up 
temporarily her dust for world conqueit and 
therefore ny basic solution could be expected at 
the conference-to ease the cu rent world ten- 





sion. 

President Chiang kai-shek, on behalf: of the 
Ghinese Government and- people of China, dis- 
pacthed messages of cofigratulations to President 
Ejsenhower of the USA and President Magsay- 
say of the Philippines on the occasion of the 
National Day. of the two countries wishing pros- 
perity and well-being for their peoples who are 
now working shoulder to shoulder with Free 
Chinese for democracy, freedom and. Justice, 

Brig.-Gea, Edwin A. Walker, newly appointed 
Deputy Chief of MAAG in.Taiwan, arrived!tin 
Taipei to assume his new post. 

Taipei. Police announced the smash-up of a 
gigantic-scale international narcotics ring which 
implicated a large number of ranking officials 
of the Post Office and Customs service both in 
Hongkong and in various ports in Taiwan, 
Jaly 7. American Air Force Far East Commander 
General Laurence S. Kuter and Maj.-Gen. Hunter 
Harris, Chief of G-3 of his command, arrived 
in Free China. 

Vice President Chen Chen broke the ground 
in Taoyuan‘ marking the commencement of the 
construction of the Shihmen [ttservoir which, 
he promised, would be completed .within 5 
years. 

July 9. Premier O. K. Yui declared in an inter- 
view. with Ettore Della Giovanna, correspondent 
of the Times Roma, that the. Government of 
the Republic of China was determined to hold 
the offshore islands of Kinmen and Matsu irres- 
pective of whatever cost it might entail and she 
Republic of China would not be bound by any 
agreemént reached in any international confer- 
ence without China’s participation. “The Chi- 
nese Government would always oppvse all ne- 
gotiations with the aggressor. . Appeasement 
can efily lead to evif consequences, and cannot 
curb aggression,” added the Premier, 

July 11. The Council for United States Aid 
announced that a total of 466,086.50 metric tons 
of US aid supplies for Free China, valued at 
US$92,162,748, arrived in Taiwan during ti: 


‘assistance. 


‘uly 12. 


‘Ministry of Comm .nications had. drawn.,. 
five-year plan. for the expansion ,of. loca @ 


fiscal year 1954 (from. July 1, 1954 to June 
1955)... According to the announcement, 
total includes economic, ,military and. te 

Of all the supplies, wheat came j ; 
the greatest quantity with its 195, 322.1 na 


-tons, while raw cotton, worth , US$18,613 ea 
‘commanded the. highest value. A 


Sailors, navigators and shippers | throug 
Free China gathered together in jubilant fa 
in. celebration of the nation’s first Nayigati 
Day in memory of Cheng Ho,,a, veteran. 1 


gator of the Ming Dynasty .who started, " 


voyage to the South Seas 550 years, ago. 
It. was officially announced that. 


long-distance telephone services in seven, 
of this province. The total, expenditure of 
plan .was..estimated at NT$100,000,000 tg : 


financed ‘mostly: by business revenues. of othe 
.Taiwan Telecommunication Administration... ; 
July 13. The Overseas Affairs Commission, di 


closed that. Chinese overseas throughout, 
world had donated :a total of US$155,968:46, 
the first half of 1955 for the. purpose..of o 
forting the armed forces and _ relief of, _ sefuges 


uly 14, The . Foreign Exchange, and - - Fore 


Trade Control Commissien of the .: | Exec 


.¥uan announced that Free China had: nette 


favorable balance of US$19,640,000 in her fore 
trade in the first six months of 1955, at 
of US$62,560,000 worth of goods having. by 
exported and US§41,920,000 worth of comm 
ties imported in the same_ period, oil 
July 15, Foreign Minister George ¥eh decl; 
at a press conference that the, Chinese Goves 
ment would never aecept any decision, affe _ 
her interests which might. be reached. at , 
Geneva Conference and that Free China did; 
plan to send any memorandum to the , Get 
conference spelling out, China’s stand, becal 
“our attitude has been well known by our.4 
and friendly nations.” 


- 





ContriDutors to this Issue: : 

Chow Lee is a Senior Expert of the Irr’gition and Engineering 
Division, Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction. 

Marvin Felheim, Professor of Drama at Michigan University, has 
recently returned to the U.S. after a le-ture tour in Free China. 

S. C. Hsu is a studen: of so-iology. 

Chao-ying Shih is Adminis:rative Vice Minister, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

George K. C. Yeh is Min’s'er of Foreign Affairs. 

Nathan S. Y. Yuan, a Senior Expert of the Minis:ry of Finance, is a 


frequent contribu or to this Review, 
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